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A CHAPTER FOR THE UNMARRIED. 
WHEN we are visited by the evils of which every 
mortal must in this life expect to have a certain share, 
patience and resignation are called for. It is at the 
same time proper that every effort should be made to 
avoid evil: for this express end, we are endowed with 
the qualities of foresight and prudence. There is one 
class of evils which might be greatly reduced in num- 
ber and severity, by the exercise of foresight and pru- 
dence—namely, those which arise from matrimonial 
alliances. We are well aware that this is the very 
department of human affairs in which maxims of 
wisdom are most liable to be disregarded ; yet let us 
never despair of the effects of a few words of plain 
sense, plainly spoken. If unable in any degree to 
control the dictates of Passion, we may at least in 
some instances, where the danger chiefly lies in Igno- 
rance, be able to rouse prudence and awaken conscien- 
tiousness. 

Maxims as to the age, temper, and other qualities 
of the parties who are to be made wives and husbands, 
are perhaps sufficiently plenty. Nothing, we appre- 
hend, that is strictly new, can be said on these points. 
We are more anxious, on the present occasion, to call 
attention to certain natural laws which greatly affect 
the happiness of the married state, not only of the 
immediate parties, but of their posterity, and often 
tell, again, by reflection, from posterity, back upon the 
immediate parties. 

One of these laws bears reference to the consangui- 
nity of the parties forming an alliance. All experience 
shows that an unsoundness of constitution is the un- 
avoidable inheritance of those who derive their exist- 
ence from parents nearly allied in blood. How or 
why this should be, is of no importance at present, 
though we may be very sure that, as with all the 
other laws of nature, a beneficial end is served by 
it. Certain it is, that the children of parents related 
in blood are in many more instances conspicuously 
unsound in body and mind, than those of parents who 
stand in no known relationship to each other. Often 
they are well enough to pass amidst the crowd of 
mankind ; and such instances are apt to be adduced 
in defence of a marriage of the kind in question. But 
these are exceptions from arule ; or perhaps we should 
rather say that these are only instances, in which the 
unsoundness chances to be of small amount, or not 
sufficient to be observable in a community where so 
many are from other causes unsound. That there is 
a greater likelihood of conspicuously unsound children 
from such marriages than from others, which appears 
to be established beyond contradiction, is enough for 
our argument. Such marriages ought to be avoided, 
because, in them, a danger is incurred, without any of 
those good reasons or ends which alone can sanction 
the incurrence of any heavy risk. It is very un- 
fortunate that cousins, from the attachment of 
relationship, the frequency of their intercourse, and 
other circumstances, should be so apt to entertain 
for each other the tender feelings which give the 
wish for a matrimonial union. But these are only 
reasons why the greater pains should be taken to warn 
all such persons against the dangers in question. 
Friends, instead of making it, as they often do, a 
matter of policy to bring cousins together, should exert 
all their eloquence to depict to them the terrible griefs 
which attend a progeny irremediably weak and liable 
to perish before their time. It would even be proper 
to make this a point in the education of all young 
persons ; for what is of more importance than that 
Persons entering into life should be biassed from a 
step which is likely to make that life a scene of co 
tinual misery? Delicacy, it may be said, di 


silence on the subject ; but surely it must be a false 
delicacy which can impose such a restraint—a restraint 
as to words, while conduct is left free to the most disas- 
trous errors. Nor would we only call upon the young 
of both sexes to repress the feelings which are apt to 
lead them into alliance with their kindred, but we 
would have pointed out to them the important fact 
that there is a corresponding virtue in the remoteness 
of origin of those whom they may select for their 
partners. If not natives of the same town or parish, 
it is well ; if not of the same county, we would say it 
is still better. If other circumstances made it possible 
or prudential for persons of different countries to 
marry, we would say that that were best of all. We see 
the force of this advice when we contemplate the little 
isolated communities which nestle in the recesses of 
mountainous countries—such as the Swiss Alps and 
the Highlands of Scotland—where idiots are always 
abundant ; as also in the vigorous national character 
which invariably arises where races have been much 
mixed—for example, in our own island. The crossing 
of breeds of animals, and the importance in agriculture 
of sowing grain which has been raised from a different 
soil, are illustrative facts which need only be hinted 
at. On this point there seems to be one law through- 
out the whole of organic nature. 

The soundness of constitution of those who are to 
become parents, is another matter of the highest im- 
portance. That a taint of constitution, in the mental 
as well as in all the other faculties, is likely to be 
inherited by offspring, is apparently as well established 
as the law we have above alluded to. Certain diseases, 
as epilepsy, consumption, and fatuity, are noted for 
reappearing in children ; but it is probable that many 
kinds of unsoundness, which do not take any very 
recognisable form, are also transmitted from parent to 
child. Evil and grief are thus perpetuated from one 
generation to another. The first party, not satisfied 
with his own life of suffering, seeks to have it represented 
by other human beings in the next and future ages. 
He both feels the pains of his own maladies, and, if 
he survives -so long, he experiences the still more 
exquisite distress of contemplating those of a set of 
creatures whom nature endears to his bosom, and for 
whose ease he would diligently sacrifice his own. A 
deterioration to that extent of the body of the future 
people of his country, is another point of view in which 
the evil may be regarded. Now, by what means might 
such evils be prevented ? Obviously by the abstinence 
from marriage of those who are affected by incurable 
disease. It may be thought too much to expect from 
mankind that any individual of either sex should 
exercise so much self-restraint for such a reason ; and 
we readily own that with many little is to be expected. 
Yet we have hopes from a few—and whatever may be 
the result, we may certainly assert the principle. We 
are not, then, for advocating the maxim that the sound 
should keep apart fromthe unsound. We do not like 
the selfishnesss of that form of the maxim. What we 
would say is this—that every human being who is 
sensible of possessing a hereditary taint of whatever 
kind, is bound in conscience to abstain from sending it 
into a new generation. No human being has a right to 
make others miserable ; neither has any human being 
a right to call into existence beings who are sure from 
that very fact to be miserable. Men are every day of 
their lives preaching the propriety of avoiding giving 
each other unnecessary pain. Shall they do so—shall 
they be shocked when they see one inflict so much as 
a harsh word on another, and yet be reckless though 
they oceasion to perhaps more than one a whole life of 
misery? Assuredly, as the conscientiousness of our 
becomes clearer and of greater force, it must see 


this in the right light, and set it down as one of the 
greatest of all offences to become a medium for the 
perpetuation of such great afflictions. 

It is interesting to observe how exactly the interests 
of immediate parties, those of the other nearly con- 
cerned parties, and those of the world at large, har- 
monise in all these matters. By marrying one remote 
in blood, the health and strength of the next generation 
is most likely to be secured ; the parents are thereby 
rendered happy ; the community is advantaged by the 
addition of sound instead of unsound members. By 
the contrary course, all the benefits are reversed into 
evils. Again, when an unsound person abstains from 
marrying, the misfortunes of his state are confined to 
their original amount—he acquires no satellites to 
reflect back the light of his own pains in tenfold 
intensity upon himself—the race is spared the evil of 
new vitiation. By the contrary course, all these 
benefits are in like manner reversed into evils. 


SONG-WRITERS. 

Burns, who of all men that ever lived appears to have 
possessed the greatest natural capabilities for song- 
writing, declares the art to be a difficult one, and 
desires those who think otherwise “ to sit down and 
try their hand at it,” when the truth of the matter is 
likely to dawn upon them. Such an opinion, coming 
from so high an authority, is entitled to great weight, 
and it is corroborated by the undeniable fact, that few 
persons have ever attained to real excellence in the 
practice of composing songs. The total number of 
first-rate songsters who have adorned literature since 
its origin to the present day, may be counted upon 
one’s ten fingers, and not a tip be touched twice. 
Men of the highest poetical genius have attempted 
this department of composition in vain, and of the 
truth of this assertion we have many living evidences. 
Has either Wordsworth or Southey produced, in the 
long roll of their multifarious works, one single verse 
which is familiarly sung in the homes of their coun- 
try, be they rich or be they poor? Not one ; and this 
is not because the endeavour has never been made, 
but because these great poets have failed utterly in 
the instances where they have attempted the compo- 
sition of songs. Byron, too, though his want of suc- 
cess was less decided, has left behind him, upon the 
whole, not one song that has been or ever will be 
popular among his countrymen. 

While it is thus obvious that the possession of the 
highest poetical genius does not ensure success in song- 
writing, we find, on the other hand, that many of our 
best and most popular songs have been produced by 
persons who never, excepting in these individual 
instances, evinced the possession of any poetical talent 
whatever. In the annals of Scottish song, in parti- 
cular, numerous cases occur where lasting reputations 
have been won by the composition of one single song 
«“ The Flowers of the Forest,” “ Auld Robin Gray,” 
and “ Lucy’s Flitting,” will rise to the recollection of 
every one as having made famous the names of Miss 
Elliott, Lady Anne Lindsay, and William Laidlaw. 
The list might be largely extended, and would include 
the fine songs of “ The Boatie Rows,” “ Roslin Castle,” 
“ Were na my heart light, I wad die,” and “ The 
Broom o’ the Cowdenknowes.” The art of song-writ- 
ing seems, in the one point of view, an art of sure 
passing difficulty, while on the other hand we might 
be tempted to think the very reverse, from its being 
excelled in by persons who never displayed poetical 
genius otherwise. The explanation is to be sought for 
in the peculiar nature of the song, its construction, 
and its uses, 
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In minutely examining the masterpieces of Burns, 
the feature which most forcibly presses on one’s atten- 
tion, is their extrente simplicity of thought and language. 
Another striking featureds the almost prosaic plain- 
ness of grammatical-construction in the sentences or 
verses. No such thing is to be found in his best songs 
as an inverted expression, or any other complication of 

A third characteristic is, the total 


absenee of parenthesis, or even any thing resembling a pe 


parenthetic clause. Let the reader look, in the illus- 
tration of these remarks, at the song, “ Of a’ the airts 
the wind can blaw.” 
“* Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 
I dearly like the west, 
For there the bonnie lassie lives, 
The lassie I loe best ; 
wild woods grow, and rivers row, 
And mony a hill between, 
But day and night, my fancy’s flight 
Is ever wi’ my Jean. 
I see her in the dewy flowers, 
I see her sweet and fair ; 
I hear her in the tunefu’ birds, 
I hear her charm the air ; 
There's not a bonnie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green, 
There's not a bonnie bird that 
But minds me o’ my Jean.” 

Every line here holds precisely the form and place 
which would be given to it, if the same thing had to 
be told in prose. The thoughts are peculiarly simple, 
and the meaning clear and obvious, while expressed, 
at the same time, in the fewest possible words. Con- 
centration is a most marked characteristic, even epithets 
being avoided as far as practicable. If we turn to 
other songs of Burns, we find them presenting the 
same distinctive features. “John Anderson my jo,” 
which, when sung well, moves the hearer even to 
tears, is almost transparently simple in thought and 
expression. 

“ John Anderson my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither, 
And mony a canty day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane anither : 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go, 
And we'll sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson my jo.” 
It is unn to multiply examples. Let any 
one examine for himself, and he will find that the 
distinguishing features here pointed out pervade the 
whole of the best songs of Robert Burns. In no point, 
it may be further observed, is his care for the preser- 
vation of simplicity so obvious, as in his introduction 
of similitudes, which, in ordinary writing, are usually 
more or less parenthetic in their position and charac- 
ter. Burns seldom or never resorts to the use of, 
“ As the,” &c., or, “ So the,” &c., or, “ Like the,” &e.; 
his similes are managed in a very different way. Here 
is one fine specimen :— ’ 
** Wi lightsome heart I pu’d a rose 
Fu’ sweet upon its thorny tree ; 
And my fause lover stole the rose, 
But ah! he left the thorn with me.” 
It is in this manner that he incorporates his simili- 
tudes with the song, without breaking its “even 
tenor,” by givin them an abstracted form. 

Reasons for all this may, we think, be easily found. 
It is the object, we apprehend, of a song, to represent 
or embody some of those trains of sentiment which 
rise spontaneously in the mind under the influence of 
peculiar circumstances, as love, regret for the absence 
of a mistress, joy for her consent—the social enjoy- 
ments—patriotism. When we are under these feel- 
ings, we do not naturally seek fine or involved lan 
in which to express them: they come from us in an 
unpremedi burst of exclamations, straight, clear, 
and continuous. Ifa song be of corresponding struc- 
ture—and all successful songs could, we think, be 
shown to be of such a structure—the mass of mankind 
feel, without any critical prompting, that it is appro- 
priate and suitable to express the sentiment professedly 
conveyed by it—they feel that, under the circumstan- 
ces, they would speak in the same way ; it therefore 
answers its end, and becomes, to use a sufficiently sig- 
nificant term, popular. On the contrary, when a song 
is composed, as poetry usuallyis, in an elaborate fashion, 
with all attainable literary graces of language and 
thought, it becomes a poem, but never is accepted as 
asong. It may be said, in opposition to this argument, 
that many of Mr Moore’s songs are of the latter de- 
scription, and yet are sung; to'which we would answer, 
that the songs in question have, to a certain extent, 
by their very brilliancy, overcome the objection, and 

erefore form a sort of exception to the rule, though 
we should still doubt if their popularity will be per- 
manent, while we have no doubt that some others b 
him, particularly a few of his patriotic sopgs, in whic 
he always takes more direct and natural forms of 
expression, will last with the lan; . Another point 
of importance is to be noted—that involved and paren- 
thetic phraseology is unsuitable for being conveyed in 
music. In ~~ recitation, a careful management of 
the voice will make out the most involved composition, 
but no such management is attainable in singing. It is, 
then, by inattention to these points that so many poets 
fail utterly in the production of songs. They write 
beautiful lyrics, and often have them united to beau- 
tiful music, but find, to their great mortification, that 


the public will not take them into their mouths and 
make “ household words” of them, although perhaps 

ing that honour, at the same moment, upon 
verses far inferior in beauty of thought and expression. 
This is a matter of rise to the poets so passed over, 
but we believe the whole to be capable of an 


‘explanation upon the principles stated above. 


course, the most successful writers of song are those 
who be sear genius of the highest order to the 
rsuit and practice of the rules necessary for success 
in that line of composition. Robert Burns was one so 
situated ; and it was this that made him eminent 
among other followers of the art. ‘The same rules 
hold good with regard to ballads, which are merely 
narrative songs ; and we may illustrate our remarks 
by referring to two versions of the celebrated story of 
Helen of Kirconnel, the one the composition of some 
old and unknown author, and the other the production 
of William Wordsworth. Every one remembers the 
older piece :— 
** | wish I were where Helen lies— 
Night and day on me she cries: 
O that I were where Helen lies 
On fair Kirconne!l lea. 
O Helen fair, beyond compare, 
Tl make a garland of thy hair ; 
Shall bind my heart for evermair, 
Until the day I die. 
O think na ye my heart was sair, 
When my love dropt and spoke nae mair, 
She sank and swooned wi’ mickle care 
On fair Kirconnel lea. 
Curst be the hand that thought the thought, 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms burd Helen dropt, 
And died to succour me.” 
Here we have a most passionate yet most simple 
opening of the story of poor Helen, and which, when 
finely sung, might draw tears even from the eyes of 
an inquisitor. Wordsworth, also, aims at great sim- 
plicity in his version, but, alas! how different is it in 
general effect from the antique strain ! 
“ Fair Ellen Irvine, when she sate 
Upon the braes of Kirtle, 
‘Was lovely as a Grecian maid 
Adorned with wreaths of myrtle ; 
Young Adam Bruce beside her lay, 
And there did they beguile the day 
With love and gentle speeches, 
Beneath the budding beech 
From many knights and many squires 
The Bruce had been selected, 
And Gordon, fairest of them all, 
By Ellen was rejected. 
Sad tidings to that noble youth! 
For it may be proclaimed with truth, 
If Bruce hath loved sincerely, 
The Gordon loves as dearly.” 
No one, we imagine, can compare these modern 
verses with the preceding, without being at once sen- 
sible that the old ones would have an immensely 
superior effect when sung. There every word tells, 
the t’s meaning being expressed in a brief and 
simple manner, and each thought having a plain and 
intensely passionate reference to the subject-matter of 
the song. On the other hand, Wordsworth departs 
at the very outset from the straight-forward con- 
struction necessary to give effect to the verses in sing- 
ing, by describing parenthetically the locality adorned 
by the lady, “ when she sate upon the braes of Kirtle.” 
And then, supposing the piece to be set to fine pa- 
thetic music, corresponding with the melancholy tenor 
of the story, how awkward and ridiculous would be 
the effect of the singer expending his most mournful 
tones upon the very lively simile contained in the 
words “as lovely as a Grecian maid adorned with 
wreaths of myrtle ;” or upon the pretty and cheerful 
phrase of the “ budding beeches.” It is true that the 
modern poet does not speak, as in the case of the old 
song, in the character of the lamenting lover, and 
therefore is not bound to use lan so profoundly 
sorrowful ; but as it is evident that Wordsworth has 
aimed at giving the poem the style of a song, and of 
course of a sad one, these remarks are still applicable. 


This case shows very clearly the immense advantage 
which Burns , ih composing his verses to 
existing and known music. It enabled him to try 
every thought and line with the utmost critical seve- 
rity, and to adapt his production to every turn of the 
musie to which it was intended to be sung. Moore 
enjoyed a similar advantage in composing the words 
for the Irish melodies, — » much of his brilliant suc- 
cess may be ascribed to it. Had Wordsworth, when 
he composed his song, been humming to himself a 
iece of sad music intended for it, he would at once 
ave seen the incongruity of the simile alluded to. 
Without pretending to say or believe that the indi- 
viduals in question walked knowingly and purposely 
by the rules now adverted to as t proper for 
song-writing, we can scarcely err in assuming, that 
the suecess of those personages who produced excel- 
lent single songs is to be ascribed generally to the sim- 
plicity indispensable to such compositions. The tone 
wanted is something so extremely like the plain and 
simple language of real and every-day life, that it is 
scarcely to be wondered at, that persons of 
no marked degree of poetical genius should oceasion- 
ally have given a happy expression of natural feelin 
in song. ‘Tannahill, certainly, does not rank in this 
class of incidental songsters, for he possessed the poe- 
tical endowment to a v considerable extent, and 
wrote many pieces of one kind and another ; but he 


presents a fine instance of the all-effective power o 
simplicity in the composition of song. The * B 


o’ Gleniffer,” the “ Flower of Levern Side,” “ Gloomy 
‘Winter’s now awa,” the “ Harper of Mull,” and many 
of his most popular songs, are sosimple in thought and 
language, that one could searcely believe, unless from 
experiencing it, how admirable their effect would be 
in singing. A specimen of Tannahill may be given 
in proof of these averments :— 
“« While ithers seek their e’ening sports, 
I wander, dowie, a’ my lane, 
For when I join their glad resorts, 
. Their daftin’ gies me meikle pain. 
Alas! it was na sae shortsyne, 
When a’ my nights were spent wi’ glee ; 
But O! I’m feared that I may tine 
The love that ye hae promised me. 
Dear lassie, keep thy heart abune, 
Ford hae wair’d my winter's fee, 
I've coft a bonnie silken gown, 
To be a bridal gift for thee. 
And sooner shall the hills fa’ down, 
And mountain-high shall stand the sea, 
Ere I'd aecept a gowden crown, 
To change that love I bear for thee.” 

The success of Thomas Campbell’s songs depends 
upon the same distinguishing features which gave 
popularity to those of Burns and Tannahill. Words- 
worth once said, that he had in vain endeavoured to 
discover any merit in Burns’s noble ee « Scots 
wha hae.” Doubtless he would also set down the 
“ Wounded Hussar,” and the “ Exile of Erin,” as 
quite unworthy of the author of “Gertrude of W yom- 
ing yet these songs are the most heart-rendingly 
effective that can be poured from human lips. ‘T 
merit of the same poet’s naval songs, also, lies mainly 
in the vigorous concentration of thought and straight- 
forward brevity of expression which characterise 


HENRY HUDSON—HIS LIFE AND 
ADVENTURES. 

Henry Hupson was an Englishman by birth, but 
respecting his early history little or nothing is known. 
He was regularly trained to a seaman’s life, and ap- 
pears to have acquired considerable repute for pro- 
fessional skill previously to the year 1607, when he was 
in the prime of manhood. At that period, “certaine 
worshipfull merchants of London” appointed him to 
the conduct of an expedition undertaken at their 
charge, and which had for its object to explore the 
coast of Greenland, and to discover a passage by the 
North Pole to Japan and China. 

Though the dangers attending such an undertaking 
were incomparably greater in those days than they 
can be now, this expedition under Hudson, as regards 
its complement of ships and men, presented a striking 
contrast to the exploratory parties of our own times. 
One vessel, with a crew of tielre persons in all, inclu- 
sive of the commander and his young son John, con- 
stituted the whole equipment for the enterprise, the 
perils of which cannot be fully appreciated unless by 
keeping in mind that Columbus and his immediate 
successors had scarcely yet examined more of North 
America than the shores of the Mexican Gulf, and 
that to the northward of this point all was mysterious, 
dark, and unknown. Henry Hudson, nevertheless, 
fearlessly set forth on his difficult course on the Ist of 
May 1607, after solemnly taking the sacrament, with 
all his crew, in the church of St Ethelburge in Bishop- 
gate Street. His log, or journal, which was printed 
in the old work called “ Purchas’ Pilgrims,” relates 
that he reached the Shetland Isles in twenty-six days, 
and, continuing his route to the north-west, came on 
the 13th of June in sight of Greenland. For some 
time he coasted along its shores, hoping always to be 
able to round it, but impeded in his endeavours by the 
severity of the weather. In reference to this part of 
his voyage, he says, “ Considering we found lands con- 
trary to that which our cards make mention of, we 
accounted our labour so much the more worth.” 
Finally, he found it advisable to strike to the eastward, 
where he touched at Spitzbergen, an island which he 
usually receives the credit of having discovered. “But 
it had been in reality visited before by a Dutch mariner 
named Barentz, and Hudson knew its name and posi 
tion ere he saw it in person. From the 27th of June 
to the 27th of July, our navigator led to pass to 
the northward of Spitzbergen, but, after encountering 
imminent risks of ice, he was compelled to turn to the 
southward, in the consciousness that nothing further 
could be done that season. He arrived at Tilbury 
Hope on the Thames, September 15th, after an ab- 
sence of four and a half months. 

The London Company of Worshipful Merchants 
were induced to fit out a new expedition in the follow- 
ing year, in the hope of discovering a north-east passage, 
or a route to the Least Indies, by Nova Zembla and t 
north of Asia. The companions of Hudson amounted 
on this oceasion to thirteen persons, himself and his 
son making the complement up to fifteen. On the 
22d of April 1608, he left the Thames, and shaped his 
course to the north-east. After a tedious and difficult 
passage, he rounded the North Cape on the 3d of June, 
d soon after fell into the neighbourhood of great 
ities of ice, which exposed the ship to constant 

sides impeding his progress northward. The 
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head winds, also, obstructed his advance, and actually 
droye him southwards for many days. He knew at 
this time that he was near the west coast of Nova 
Zembla, and it-was with the deepest reluctance that 
he gave up his cherished hope of passing it on the north 
side, where he could not get farther than the seventy- 
fifth degree. He then resolved to make an attempt 
to pass Nova Zembla to the south, by the Vaigatch 
Straits, known to divide it from Russia. Turning 
southwards, he soon saw the coast of Nova Zembla, 
and continued coasting about till the month of Jul 
was far advanced, making several excursions on 
and exploring sounds and rivers, in the vain endeavour 
to find an eastward ay. At length the scantiness 
of his stores compe him to turn homewards once 
more. He reached England on the 26th of August. 
Though Hudson’s observations on Greenland, Spitz- 
bergen, and Nova Zembla, were not without their i 
value to mariners, his voyages had been unproductive 
of profit to merchants, and the Worshipful Company 
of London were discouraged. Our navigator was not 
so, and he immediately offered his services to the 
Dutch East India Company, who, having heard of 
him as a skilful and courageous explorator, gave him 
the command of a small vessel with a complement of 
twenty hands, Dutch and English, and sent him once 
more to seek a north-east passage thither to China and 
the Indies. Leaving Amsterdam on the 25th of March 
1609, he again doubled the North Cape, but findin 
his way impassably obstructed by ice, fogs, and ~ 
winds, he took it upon him to change his course to the 
west, and passed directly over to the coast of New- 
Found-Land. Having heard from his friend, Captain 
John Smith, an intrepid cotemporary navigator, that 
there existed an unexplored passage to the western 
Pacific Ocean by the south of Virginia, Hudson gave 
his crew the option of either sailing in quest of this 
, or of trying the north-west route by Davis’ 
Beraits. The men chose the Virginian enterprise, and, 
accordingly, the ship moved southward from New- 
Found-Land, and about the middle of July ran into 
Penobscot Bay, on the coast of Maine (which names, 
of course, are of later origin). Traders had already 
visited these coasts at one or two points, and had 
begun to traffic with the natives, but very little of the 
internal country, or its rivers, had as yet been exa- 
mined by civilised men. Hudson was soon visited by 
the natives, who came to sell furs and other articles. 
The journal from which we derive the particulars of 
this expedition was not drawn up by Hudson, but b 
his mate, Robert Juet, a man of good talents an 
seamanship, and who had been with the navigator in 
the previous voyage to Nova Zembla. This person 
being the author of the journal, we know not whether 
the leader of the expedition sanctioned a murderous 
and plundering descent which Juet describes himself 
and some companions to have made on the dwellings 
of the natives. “We manned our boat and scute with 
twelve men and muskets, and two stone pieces or 
murderers, and drave the salvages from their houses, 
and took the spoil of them, as they would hare done of 
us.” This presumption of the evil wishes of the 
natives seems to have been totally unsupported by any 
single overt act of injury on their part during their 
whole intercourse on this occasion with the voyagers. 
From thecoast of Maine, Hudson moved southwards, 
and after seeing and passing the northern and south- 
ern extremities of Cape he came to the entrance 
of Chesapeake Bay in the middle of August. Two 
= ore, a colony of one hundred and five Eng- 
ishmen had settled near this spot, but our neti a 
was prevented by adverse winds from visiting them. 
He went south as far as the latitude of 35 degrees, 
and then, despairing of finding that to the 
Pacific of which his friend Captain Smith had spoken, 
he turned once more to the north, resolving, seemingly, 
to render his voyage of some advantage by his exami- 
nations of the North American eastern coast, since he 
could not effect his purpose of finding a way to China. 
In retracing his steps accordingly, he discovered Dela- 
ware Bay, and afterwards entered Sandy Hook Bay. 
Happily for his fame, which can never perish so long 
as these regions continue to be the habitation of a 
great people, Hudson resolved to penetrate the waters 
which he had now entered upon. After sending a 
boat’s crew forward to explore the way, he himself 
thro the Narrows, and anchored in New 
ork Bay. viously to this, however, he had seen 
many of the natives,and had been under the necessity 
of seizing two of them as hostages, in consequence of 
his exploring boat by a party of them, 
and one man killed. re was some danger of his 
ship and his small crew being altogether overpowered 
by the savages, but this prospective peril could not 
move Hudson from his resolution of ascending the 
noble stream which now lay before him, and which at 
this day bears his name. 


the vessel reached which is now oce 
by a flourishing city, that bears the name 


Continuing his trading with the natives, yet always 
jealous of their intentions, and on his guard against 
treachery, Hudson advaneed as far as the present site 
of Albany, about one hundred and forty miles up the 
river. Finding the waters here becoming shallow, 
and the soundings ee , he resolved to turn about 
and descend, satisfied that his discovery and ascension 
of this great navigable stream would open the way 
for his employers to trading or colonial ions of 
immense value. The country to which he had found 
the key, was fertile, he saw, to excess, its indigenous 
por he numerous and valuable, and its vegetables of 
a still richer kind, there being “great store of goodly 
oaks, and walnut trees, ewe trees, and trees of sweet 
wood, in great abundance,” while the climate was 
delightful, and the waters seemed stocked with the 
finest fish. All this was a source of gratification to 
Hudson, although the exploration of this river had 
thrown no light on the India passage, as he may at 
first have expected. By the lst of October he had 
descended the river as far as Stony Point, and here 
a series of to 
which they were apparently urged by the two 

who had a Hudson was under the oe 
of using his fire-arms to a very deadly extent, before 


he could repel the natives and save his ship. Finally, | The 


he got away from them, and leaving the Hudson, e 
his way once more into the Atlantic. On the 4th of 
October he arrived at Dartmouth, in England. 

It is asserted — authors, that, through the 
jealousy of the English, Hudson was not permitted 
after his landing to pass over to Holland, but was 
forced to send the vessel home without him. The 
navigator, however, seems to have contrived to trans- 
mit all his charts and papers to his employers, as the 
were over in the Hudson with trading ships in the 
course of the very next year, long before the English 
or any other nation thought of going thither. Besides, 
a Dutch author published an account of the voyage in 
1613, which was several years before the publication 
of Juet’s Journal in Purchas’ Pilgrims. The Dutch 
writer states that he drew > his account of the ex- 
pedition from the papers of Hudson, then in his 
possession. This proves beyond a doubt that the 
Jealousy of his sovereign and his countrymen could 
not induce the honest and manly navigator to yield 
up the fruits of his observations and toils to any but 
those who were entitled to them. 

But he was willing and ready to give his native 
land the benefit of his future services. The Wor- 
shipful London Company were encouraged by his late 
successes to send him out once more in quest of that 
undiscoverable thing, the north-west passage. On the 
17th of April, a vessel named the Discovery, manned 
by twenty-three persons, left London under the com- 
mand of Hudson, and proceeded in a straight course 
for Iceland, which was seen, with its flaming mounts 
and smoking springs, by the middle of May. Near 
Iceland, the first symptoms appeared of an unhappy 
spirit, which rendered the sequel of this voyage ever to 
be deplored. Robert Juet, the mate, has been already 
mentioned ; he was again with Hudson on this voyage. 
A young man named Henry Greene was also on board, 
a person who had been cast off by his family for his 
d ved habits, and whom the generous Hudson had 
ro a with him out of mere pity. Another of the 
crew was Habbakuk Pricket, a like both Juet 
and Greene, of tolerable education, and from whose 

rivate journal the events of this voyage became chiefly 
own. At Iceland (says this journal) the surgeon 
and he (Henry Greene) fell out, and he beat him 
ashore, whieh set all the company in a rage.” Robert 
Juet seems to have taken this opportunity to excite 
the crew against the captain, who, he said, defended 
Greene, and made a spy and favourite of him. Juet, 


“bloodshed before the voyage was over.” These things 
came speedily to the ears of the captain, and he was 
on the eve of returning to Iceland and putting Juet 
ashore, to be taken home by some fishermen ; but the 
him to change his purpose. 

n the early part of June, he made the coast of Green- 
land, and a | rounded its southern extremity, 
pushed west for nearly a month across Davis’ 
Straits. He now came in sight of unknown land, and 
fell into a current to the south of it, which carried 
him farther west. Here his peril became great from 
the enormous masses of ice which were floating about 
in every direction. Hudson was forced to run the 
vessel among the larger and more fixed masses, and 
there let her lie for a time, although one mountain of 
ice had shortly before fallen over close by the vessel’s 


and combi i gained the 
mastery over other passions, and the crew set deter- 


j to open fag tbo his course to the 
and passed more than a month in travers- 


moreover, was heard to remark, that there would be. 


ing the straits which bear his name. In the begin- 
ning of September he reached the most westerly point 
of Hudson’s Straits, and his mind was then filled with 
the most profound joy, as he believed himself to be 


just entering into the vast waters of the Pacific, and 
“to have at length discovered 


the much-desired passage. 
His crew were anxious that he should stop for a time 
at Cape Digges, at the corner of the straits, where 
provisions might have been got ; but the commander 
was eager to make his way into the open sea, and 
held on in a southerly direction till about the middle 
of September, when, to his bitter disappointment, he 
came to the bottom of Hudson’s Bay, or of the large 
inland sea, rather, which is known by that name. 
Still hoping, however, to find an outlet in the desired 
direction, he spent the ining part of September 
and all October in exploring the bay. In the begin- 
oo he was com to run into a 
Il bay, to haul the ship aground, and take up a 
ocation was as carefully as possi 
but, under any circumstances, the crew of the rome 
very had the prospect of a miserable winter before 
them. In ten days the ship was completely frozen 
in, and the party began to the extremity of cold. 
ship, moreover, had only been victualled for six 
months, and prudence required that the stores, which 
were falling short, should be dealt out sparingly. ‘To 
remedy this misfortune as far as lay in his power, the 
captain offered a reward for every fish, or fow! 
that could be killed. All these evils were cmt 
by the discontented spirit of those subj to them. 
In the middle of ¥ yoy Hudson had found it 
to punish Juet the mate, and Francis Cle- 
ment the boatswain, by depriving them of their 
on account of various acts of insubordination. me 
time after the winter station was taken up, the gunner 
died, and this event led to new disturbances. It was 
the custom in those days to sell by auction the clothes 
of dead seamen, and the gunner had left a strong cloth 
wrapper, which was coveted by all the crew. But 


Hudson would not it it to be put up to auction 
because Greene had set his heart 4 


w possessing it. 
He did not obtain it, however, ober all. Having 
backed the nter in his refusal to do a particular 
piece of work, Greene lost Hudson’s countenance, was 


taunted by him for former discreditable conduct, and 
had the mortification of seeing the grey gown given to 
another. Greene was thus added to number of 
the mutinous. Such is the account given in the jour- 
nal of Pricket, who displays the “ master” as having 
become soured in temper, hasty, and irritable. His 
recent disappointments may have made him so, but 
he certainly exhibited no such spirit on former occa- 
sions. We have, unfortunately, no authority but that 
of Pricket to follow in these matters. The navigator 
did not live to tell his own tale. 

It was not till the winter had , and the ship 
was again at sea, that the spirit of mutiny reached its 
height. The men had suffered terribly from frost- 
bites and hunger, and on the day that the anchor was 
weighed, Hudson had divided the small remnant of 
provisions among them with tears in his eyes. This 
allowance was quickly and almost ravenously consumed, 
and then the commander proposed that every man’s 
chest should be examined, lest any thing edible should 
have been concealed. He gave up his own chest for 
examination in the first instance, and, strange to say, 
a bag containing thirty cakes was there found. This 
extraordinary oversight on the part of Hudson exas- 
few pa the crew beyond measure, and produced the 

crisis. Greene and Juet appear to have coalesced, 
and become friends, in their mutual desire to be re- 
venged on the commander. They formed a cruel plot 
to seize Hudson and set him adrift in the boat, with 
all who were sick at the time, and all who were most 
friendly to him. It was about the middle of J 
when the ship waslying at anchor, partially surrounded 
by ice, that the scheme was carried into effect. Pricket 
says that he himself was then so lame that he could 
scarcely move, but that he crawled on deck and 
besought the conspirators, on his bended knees, to 
“ remember their duty for the love of God, and do as 
they would be done by.” His words were of no avail. 
Hudson was seized, bound, and put into the 
searcely making any ery or act of resistance. 
ing those set adrift in the boat with him b 
wretches, an American writer says, “ To have ki 
their victims (the sick) outright would have been com- 
tively merciful ; but a long lingering and painful 
leath was chosen for them. imagination turns 
with intense and fearful interest to the scene. 
form of the commander is before us, bound hand and. 
foot, condescending to no supplication to the mutin 
but calling in vain for assistance from prema es | 
gladly have helped him, but who were overpowered 

bers, oF disabled by sickness. of the 
fering and dying rings im our ears, as they are 
from their beds, to be exposed tothe inclemencies of the 
ice-covered sea in an open boat. Among them appears 


him, | the young son of Hudson, whose tender years can wake 


no compassion in the cold-blooded murderers. We 
refrain from following the ers. Cape. even in 


8 fortunes, 
with whem hed the 
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side, and had given the crew a thrill of mortal a “= 
As. soon as it was practicable, the captain struggled 
to carry the ship through the ice, but im vain ; it be- 
came at length so wedged in as to be immoveable. 
Fixed in the centre of a boundless waste of rugged 
8 On the 12th of September, he commenced his | mountainous ice, with a band around him of discon- 
- memorable voyage up the Hudson. At first the wind | tented if not mutinous men, Hudson might well have 
impeded him much, and he spent the time in trading | sunk into despondency. But he gave way'to no such 
with the natives, who brought off furs, a, Indian | feelings. He summoned all the crew before 
eorn, tobacco, and other vegetables, to be exchanged | showed them his charts, told them where he thought 
for beads, knives, and the like. On the evening of the | they were, and convinced them that they had no hope 
14th, he had only got about fifty miles up, and was _ _ 
among the fine - aary the Highlands, as the regi from the ship. Over these awful scenes the hand of 
is now named. Next day, the two hostages made their God has hung a veil, which hides them from us for 
escape through the port-holes—a circumstance re-| minedly to work to clear away the ice around the | ever.” Not one among them was heard of again. : 
ted at the time, but more so afterwards. On the pe It is remarkable that the ~ i who volun- 
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— 
which made Greene mrs It is not less remark- 


were 
crew, who should have been the last to lay a finger on 
Hudson to his injury, in place of acting, as they did, 
as the leaders in this most inhuman affair. But they 
reaped, from another hand than that of man, the 
fitting retribution. Greene was appointed commander, 
and under his conduct the ship was carried to Digges 
Cape, where, in the search for food on shore, the crew 
were attacked by savages, and Greene was killed on 
the spot. Wilson was also wounded mortally, and 
Subsequently, the surviving voyagers passed thro 
Straits, killing some fowl and 
fish, and thus contriving to sustain life. When they 
at last got into the open sea, they were reduced to far 
greater extremities, and were glad to devour the tallow 
candles and every oleaginous substance they could get. 
Juet died of sheer want, just as the ship came near the 
coast of Ireland. Here a fishing vessel picked up the 
miserable voyagers, and they were afterwards taken 
safely to England by a pilot. They had been absent 
one and five months. 
Deeply lamenting fate of 
sent out t iscovery in year following, 
a. the command of Captain Thomas Button, to 
ascertain if the navigators were yet alive. To this 
expedition, which proved fruitless, Pricket consented 
to act as guide, and this circumstance serves to con- 
firm the truth of his narrative in its main points, as 
he must otherwise have dreaded the re-appearance of 
his old leader. ‘There is little doubt, therefore, that 
Henry Hudson came to his end in the manner here 
He had previously done to 
give him an impe name among ex 
tors of the earth. r 


WALKS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
EGYPTIAN ROOM—FOURTH ARTICLE. 

Amone the remaining relics of ancient Egypt are to 
be seen one or two specimens of the spindles used by 
the peeple of the country three thousand — ago. 
‘These are made of wood, and measure a little more 
than one foot in length. A ring of wood, or a plaited 

twisted materials on the 

i . w spinning process appears to 
foes been managed by the hands alone. haute other 
implements preserved in this part of the room, a net- 
ting-needle, brought home by Mr Salt, merits parti- 
cular notice, from its being precisely the same in shape 
with those commonly used at the present day. It is 
of wood, and split open at both ends. ‘The Egyptians 
seem also to have used the distaff, and to have 
sessed looms of tolerably perfect construction. ‘This 
latter fact is made apparent by some portions of the 
Theban paintings, as well as by the remnants of cloths 
of various kinds which we find in the Egyptian room. 
The most noticeable point about these cloths, some of 
which are of close and regular texture, is the fringe 
attached to many of them, consisting of the twisted 
ends of the warp, which recals to mind the directions 
of Moses to the Hebrews, delivered in times nearl 
coeval with those under consideration. In the boo 


of manufacturing linen or woollen cloths must cer- | 


gs. 
Egyptian room display a vast | 
variety of children’s play-things, or small ornamental 
articles which we may conceive to have been of that 
Dolls = of them bear- 
8 recognisable as els of existing animals, 
and others constructed at the bidding of the most 
grotesque fancy. Several of these articles are move- 
me hey aged parts, and appear to have been set in 
action by strings for the delectation of the juvenile 
ians, in the same manner as our jumping-jacks 
are put in motion at this enlightened day. For the 
wers in a an - 
rative bakers lustily at their hing -boted 
at the touch of an infant’s eam. A curious instance 
the occasional of even the trifling relics 
antiquity in throwing light on subjects of greater 
and interest, is afforded by one of these toys, 
which is in the Leyden Museum, and wears the form 
of a crocodile. Herodotus, notwithstanding his having 
visited Egypt in person, commits the blunder of sup- 
posing that the crocodile cannot more its lower jaw, _ 
upon his great authority, the notion has contin 
valent almost up to the present hour. The mobi- 
of the lower jaw of the toy shows that the E 
tians at least did not share this error, or instil it into 
er jaw to be the moving one in this creature, as it 
is in other members of the animal world. 

Children’s play-things naturally the subject 
of adult games or sports in ancient Egypt. In the 
cases of the E room, we find several balls, 
formed of a variety of stuffs, and indicating the game 
of ball to have been common in E Some of these 
balls are covered with skin or , and stuffed with 


bran, while the interior of others is composed of plaited 


rushes. Children used these articles, doubtless ; but 
the paintings on the tombs show us that the game of 
ball was practised also by grown- 
and particularly by women. Sometimes one only 
was thrown into the air, as if for mere exercise of the 
arms ; and in other cases, the player kept up three or 
four balls at one and the same time, like the modern 
eastern jugglers. The paintings exhibit another and 
more curious mode of ball-playing, where one 
is seated upon and in 
engages in a game with another party, ing pre- 
cisely the same position at a short fixed distance. 
When either of the oy fails to catch the balls 
passing between them, the one so failing dismounts, 
and becomes the supporter in turn of the party on 
whose back she was placed: we say she, because the 
painting representing this game displays four women 
in it. Another amusement, common in an- 
cient Egypt, was that of throwing the dice, of which 
articles several specimens have been found. These 
are formed of ivory or bone, and have the usual num- 
ber of sides (six), marked in the very same way as the 
ordi ones now in use. We do not exactly know 
whether the ians used these articles in connec- 
tion with any other game, such as backgammon, but 
the dice are implements of such a nature, that, once 
possessed of them, no one can be at a loss for multiform 
varieties of gambling. In truth, mortals can make 
sufficiently exciting and perhaps ruinous trials of for- 
tune or chance, without any such implements at all, 
as is satisfactorily displayed on some of these same 
Theban paintings. re we find parties —— 
engaged in playing at “ odds and evens,” a e we 
known to children in this country, and performed by 
one person holding in his hand or hands a number of 
objects, while another guesses whether the num- 
ber be an even one or otherwise. 

The magnificent work of the learned Italian pro- 
fessor, Rosellini, as well as the excellent production of 
Mr Wilkinson in this country, contain plates illus- 
trative of various other Egyptian games depicted in 
the monumental paintings, and of which no record 
exists, or indeed could be expected to exist, among 
the preserved relics of the country. Among others, we 
find a representation of playing with the thimble, or 
thimble-rigging. Professor Rosellini’s work exhibits 
(not thimbles, certainly, but) four small cups in the 
usual fashion, with the conjuror apparently haranguing 
away to an intended victim, and defying him to discover 
under which the ball (pea) lay. ‘The meaning of the 
painting is not to be m: . The modern world of 
civilisation, therefore, which has so long had the vanity 
to regard the refined science of thimble-rig asexclusively 
a creation of its own, must yield the palm, in this as 
in so many other points, to the people of old Thebes. 
Tumblers, a class of performers who now-a-days exhibit 
on nearly the same scenes as the thimble-conjurors, 
were abundant in Egypt, if we may put faith in the 
same monumental paintings. Women, in tight dresses, 
seem to have been usually the performers, and some 
of their postures indicate them to have accomplished 
very difficult feats. For example, one tumbling feat 
appears to have consisted in the continued circumgy- 
rations of two persons, who commenced their task in 
such a way that, when one was standing, the head of 
the second was downwards, and her feet or legs pro- 
j over each side of the first’s neck. The First 

nt backwards till the projecting feet of her com- 

ion reached the ground, when the latter, standing 
— threw the first one’s limbs over her head in turn. 


It is worthy of notice, also, that other 
one resemb im chess or draughts to 
known to the ptians. One or two upright pieces 
been found about the 
tom! m sculptures or paintings repre- 
senting the these a been concluded to be 
specimens of the pi or men which the players 
moved on the . The principles of the game, of 
course, cannot be ascertained from the delineations of 
it, which merely exhibit two persons seated opposite 
to each other, with a board (in profile) between them, 
on which ap a row of the upright pieces alluded 
to. From oo and other facts relating to the E 
tian games, it may be concluded, on the whole, that 
the people of that country had abundant and varied 
means of enjoyment, both in-doors and out-of-doors, 
of the kind derivable from such sources. | 
and other athletic sports, are shown the tom 
paintings to have been practised among them, and we 
regret to add, that the same unquestionable authority 
shows bull-fighting to have been also one of their com- 
mon public amusements. 

We have now glanced over the princi ion of 
the articles in the Egyptian room, 
cient interest to j a particular description. Yet, 
after all, but a roportion of these relics has 
been here noticed. Whole shelves, for —— are 
covered with Egyptian deities, or household gods, 
formed of wood, metal, or stone, and moulded into an 
immensity of fantastic shapes. These, though almost 
indescribable on , will both interest and amuse 
the eye of the visitor to the room. The same may be 
said of the numerous sepulchral figures contained in 


these cases, of the human mummies and their elabo- 
rately ornamented receptacles, of the animal mummi 
and of many other relics to be seen in this interesting 


pe sary In our successive notices of the remains 
ancien pt, however, it has been our object to 
confine our descripti chiefly to such articles ag 
illustrated the condition of the domestic arts among 
this remarkable people, and thus to afford room for a 
comparison between the state of civilisation which the 
world had attained three thousand years ago, and that 
which it displays at the present hour. The result will 
be felt, we believe, to much more favourable in 
many respects to antiquity, than could have been 
believed without such infallible testimonies as these 
relics present. As regards domestic luxuries, the fur- 
nishings of dwellings, and various important arts of 
a step beyond the point which their lecessors 
ner Egypt, in the times ell we notice. The 
carpenter, the potter, and many other craftsmen, 
appear to have wrought with the very same tools now 
in use, and to have produced specimens of workman- 
ship that lose —— contrast with aught of mo- 
dern manufacture. re is something painful in the 
thought of all this, though the feeling is mitigated by 
the consciousness that, in some great and prominent 
— we can boast of a vast superiority over our 

igyptian predecessors on the stage of time. ‘The 
press, steam, and gu, need only be mentioned in proof 
or explanation of this assertion. The first two, at 
least, of these mighty inventions, are alone calculated 
to change the face of a world, and, recently as their 
energies have been developed, it is to them that we 
really owe the superiority we possess over the ancient 
Egyptians, both as intellectual cultivation and 
the condition of the manufacturing arts—in short, as 
regards civilisation, in the most comprehensive sense 
of the term. 

In any view of the question, what a long blank in- 
terval of non-im ment there has been in the 
annals of the world! Had our course of melioration 
been unchecked, from the palmy era of Thebes down- 
wards, mankind would now have been, or ought to 
have been, far, far in advance of their present condi- 
tion. War, the perpetual and self-inflicted scourge of 
blinded man, has been the great impediment in the 
way, and has caused what may be fairly termed a loss 
to the human race of all the benefits deducible from 
the experience of three thousand years. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. . 
“ i? Is Low.” 

WE scarcely know any error into which people are more 
ready to fall than the notion that certain things—for 
instance, certain lines of business—are low. “Oh, it 
would be looked upon as so low: I can’t do sucha 
thing as that.” “I should think shame to be seen 
following such a low profession.” And so on, with fifty 
excuses and stupidities equally ridiculous. What this 
thing is which is called low, we never have been rightly 
able to understand, for it varies in different places, and 
is never exactly the same any where. What is reckoned 
low in latitude fifty-five degrees fifty-four minutes, is 
not low in latitude forty-eight ; what is low in the longi- 
tude of Greenwich is not low in the longitude of New 
York. It likewise varies according to times. A 
thing was low twenty years ago which is not low in 
the present day. We have a distinct remembrance of 
things being considered low, which are low no longer. 
The publication of our own poor little paper was, by 

most people, looked upon as low. The ari 
of sixpence and half-a-crown viewed the affair as an 
excessively low thing, in the same manner, and from 
the same feeling, that the authors of folios and quartos 
in the reign of Queen Anne, viewed the paltry efforts of 
the daily press, of which Addison gives us a humorous 
account in his Essays. Whether we are still reckoned 
to be low, we do not pretend to say, but we are quite 
certain of the fact, that those who once called out low, 
have themselves yielded to the spirit of lowness, and 
now emulate the cheap press in its multifarious efforts. 
Thus a change is perpetually going on in notions of 
what is low. The idea is breaking down. The thing 
that is low in one year, is not low the next; and he 
who scruples to transact any honest piece of business 
from an idea that it is low, may rest assured of this, 
that he will soon see some one less fastidious step in 
and take the said business from him ; and, what is more, 
he will see that very person thrive and be respected 
for doing that which he at one time foolishly rejected 
and was ashamed of. The truth is, there is nothing 
intrinsically low if it be consistent with what is just 
and reasonable. We are all, every one of us, living 
by ministering, some way or other, to each other’s 
necessities and comforts. The nobleman who lets his 
land to a farmer, properly speaking, lives by the sale of 
turnips, grass, and cattle, the farmer being merely a 
convenient instrument for conducting the negotiations 
and gathering in the money ; or he possesses coal-pits, 
and through the medium of a tacksman or lessee, sup- 
ies fuel to all and sundry who will buy of him. What 
Miidlifference, then, is there, in one respect, between 


t 
j 
of Numbers, the children of Israel are bid to “ make 
them fringes in the-borders of their garments, through- 
out their generations,” and to “ put upon the fringe 
- of the borders a ribbon of blue.” ‘The whole process | 
tainly have been a tedious one, as conducted in ancient | ‘They contrived in this manner to go over and over 
Egypt ; though this was a matter of minor consequence like a revolving wheel. Other feats of agility, not less 
in a country where labour seems to have been the curious, are represented as having been performed by 
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the nobleman who possesses these sources of revenue, 
and the merchant or tradesman who keeps a shop? No 
one pretends there is any substantial difference. The 
whole world is but a great shop, in which all are sellers 
and buyers in turn, and in which each is expected to 
do something useful for the general well-being of the 
concern. Let us, for the sake of consistency and com- 


mon sense, get rid of this preposterous notion of low- | $P 


ness, which, as we say, is ever shifting its ground, and 
gradually getting broken down. It is the bane of rational 
enterprise, and keeps hundreds from doing that which 
would be really honourable and lucrative. Honour and 
shame, as Pope has observed, arise from no particular 
condition in life ; true merit consists in the correct 
performance of our part, whatever that may chance to 
be. 


STORY FROM FORBES’S ORIENTAL 
MEMOIRS. 

In Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs, a work published more 
than twenty years ago, and one of the very ablest pro- 
ductions on the subject of the East, we find the sub- 
joined story related as having occurred in the history of 
an individual with whom the writer was well acquainted, 
and for whose respectability and veracity he could con- 
fidently vouch. 

A lady, known to Mr Forbes, had been twice mar- 
ried in India. “Her first husband dying when she was 
very young, left two children, a son and a daughter: 
the latter remained with the mother ; the boy was sent 
to England for education, and at the age of sixteen 
embarked to return to Bombay, with the appointment of 
a writer. All the ships of the season arrived in due 
time except that in which he sailed, and that was at 
length despaired of; but the mother still walked at 
evening upon the beach, looking towards that quarter 
where ships from Europe would first be seen. A 
brahmin, well known among the English for some ex- 
traordinary instances of second sight, noting her resort 
to this place, and her anxious looks, asked her the cause 
of her anxiety, and she in reply, believing in his power, 
inquired why a man so gifted should ask what he must 
needs know. The brahmin was affected, and said, ‘I 
do know the cause of your sorrow ; your son lives; the 
ship will soon arrive in safety; but you will never 
more behold him.’ The conversation was immediately 
reported to her friends ; the ship soon reached Bombay : 
and it was then learnt that the youth had changed his 
religion on the way at Rio de Janeiro, and entered as 
a noviciate among the Jesuits ; in that order he pro- 
fessed, and wrote occasionally to his mother, till the 
Jesuits were suppressed, and banished from South 
America. After that, he was heard of no more. 

The mother, having removed to England, lost her 
daughter there, and sank into a state of despondency, 
from which neither time, nor religion, nor the efforts 
of an affectionate husband, could rouse her. An intimate 
friend of the family having money remitted from India 
by billson Portugal, went to Lisbon to receive it. Walk- 
ing near a prison in that city, an Englishman, throu 
the grate of a subterranean dungeon, asked charity ; 
he stopped to relieve his countryman, and inquiring 
who he was, and how he came there, found it was the 
son of this lady. The intelligence was immediately con- 


veyed to England, and communicated to her with all 4 


possible tenderness ; she was told that money had been 
remitted to him, and such means taken for his deliver- 
ance that there could be no doubt of their success. The 
news did create a momentary joy, but it was succeeded 
by keener pangs of sorrow; and she continually ex- 

imed, ‘ Oh the brahmin! the brahmin! If the devil 
ay opr the power of making us miserable, it would 

by giving us this foreknowledge that he would most 
successfully exert it.’ The brahmin had told her that 
her son lived, but that she should never see him more ; 
the first of the prediction had been fulfilled, and 
she could not doubt of the truth of the latter. And the 
prediction, after the lapse of thirty years, was accom- 
pkshed in all its parts. The release of the ex-Jesuit 
was obtained—he heard of life and light, and joy and 
maternal love; the change was too great for human 
nature, and he died almost immediately after his deli- 
verance.” 

In noticing the work of Mr Forbes, the Quarterly 
Review quotes this story, as it has been now given, and 
observes at the conclusion—“ In the latter part of this 
very remarkable story we believe Mr Forbes to be 
incorrect; certain it is, that no Englishman could 
solicit charity from a dungeon, in Lisbon, without find- 
ing immediate assistance from his countrymen. The 
circumstances, as we heard them at Lisbon, were 
these :—The English Jesuit having been a man of emi- 
nence in his order, was one of Pombal’s countless vic- 
tims, and confined, not where he could call upon his 
countrymen for charity, but in one of the prisons at 
Belem, which at high water was under the bed of the 
river. There he remained, his existence being known 
only to those who had the charge of feeding him, 
neglected, and perhaps forgotten, by the unfeeling des- 
potism which had cast him there, till Pombal was dis- 
— All the living victims of that minister’s policy 

ing then delivered, this dungeon also was opened, and 
the Englishman, who for many years had never beheld 
the light of heaven, nor b: ed the open air, was left 


_ to go where he would. —— 


di Commercio (the Exchange), where the English as- 
semble, and there told his story. He was recognised 
by a friend of the family, the result was as Mr 
Teadee veletes it: he had lived, like a toad, in the 
bowels of the earth, and might long have continued to 
live in his dungeon ; his nature had adapted itself to the 
situation. There was no consumption of life ; it existed 
like the fabled lamps in a sepulchre, in its own atmo- 
here. But air and light became poison to one who 
had lived so long in ess, and the change, in the 
course of a very few weeks, proved fatal.” 

We need hardly add, that the brahmin’s assumption 
of the gift of foresight was nothing else than a pretence, 
and that his prediction was a mere » which came 
true by chance ; had it failed, there would have been 
no attention paid to the circumstance. Thus, the suc- 
cessful predictions of pretended prophets are always 
sure to be reported, while their failures are forgotten. 


THE ART OF SELF-EXAMINATION, 

Mr Wyss, in his large and excellent work on Education, 
offers a suggestion which is exceedingly worthy of the 
attention of those who are charged with the instruction 
of youth: he recommends that, for the better moral 
training of pupils, each should be initiated and confirmed 
in the art of self-inquiry and self-examination. “ This,” 
he observes, * has been reduced to practice at Hofwyl. 
When a boy commits a fault, he is sent to write down a 
detailed account of what he has done, the motives and 
reasons which prompted him to its commission, &c. The 
effect of this, it is obvious, must be most powerful. Sup- 
mew a boy has told a falsehood to serve himself and 
mplicate another, what is more likely to make him 
deeply sensible of the meanness of what he has done, 
than the retracing, step by step, the circumstances, rea- 
sons, feelings, &c., which urged him to the act? First of 
all comes the action which he has endeavoured to deny, 
falsehood ; then the fear of discovery, cowardice ; the 
seeking the means to avoid it, cunning ; the implication 
of another, baseness, treachery, &c.: while all this con- 
tinues a confused heap in his mind, self-love, taking 
advantage of the confusion, will attempt to disguise its 
enormity. But let it be thus analysed, and if he be not 
absolutely hardened, he must be covered with confusion. 
Such, indeed, conjoined to an affectionate attachment to 
all above them, has been the result. So far now from 
seeking to disguise or excuse their errors, in order to 
avoid this sion, they are usually the first to report 
them themselves.” 

“ Make the pupil (continues this intelligent author) 
observe, examine, account, not for the circumstances 
only, but for the motives of his fault; and not with 
rebuke and harshness, but with that sympathy and pater- 
nal love, which, if he be the child which such a discipline 
should form, depend upon it will be. punishment and 
correction enough. The dread of this confession, the 

uence of every error, enhanced, as it will 
always “y by the kindness and judgment of a good 
teacher, will soon be transferred to self-examination, to 
the confession of his own heart, in the solitude of his own 
chamber. He will blush to meet himself as he did his 
teacher, after an act of duplicity, or selfishness, or pas- 
sion. The censure of the teacher’s eye will be weak 
compared to his own, for conscience will be the court, 
and God the judge, and he himself will be his own accu- 
ser. When once this habit is formed (and how easily 
may it be formed !) the master has indeed achieved his 
work. He has surrounded these young and undefiled 
~~ with omnipresence and omniscience ; he has intro- 
uced the severest and surest of all police (a preventive 
wer, in comparison to which all corrective is weak) 
into the innermost foldings of the young heart. There is 
nothing now necessary but punctuality and ce. 
No evening should be allowed to pass without this in- 
quest ; and in order that it may be conducted in the most 
4 manner, — not be 
ii Various have been pro} : that su; 
b nklin, and developed, in an article in the = 
Education, under the name of the ‘ or,’ is 
excellently adapted to this evening examination.” 

The following is the plan pursued by Franklin, which 
is recommended in an jal manner to young men. 
“ Finding that bad habits usually crept in from want of 
attention, and that his ities were often too strong 
for his reason, he adopted a method framed for the pur- 
pose of breaking up these habits and controlling these 
pao pram with something like certainty, and forming 
and strengthening the opposite dispositions and qualities. 
Observing that very vague ideas were attached to the 
names of virtues in general, he ified more minutely 
those he was desirous of acquiring, and ranged them 
under the thirteen following heads :-—1. a 2. 
Silence. 3. Order. 4. Resolution. 5. Economy. 6. Ap- 
—— 7. Sincerity. 8. Justice. 9. Moderation. 10. 

liness. 11. Tranquillity. 12. Chastity. 13. Humi- 

lity. Resolved to — each, he did not attempt the 
task in gross. He took each of the thirteen in succession, 
inning with Sobriety. He accompanied this, conform- 
ably, as he says, to the advice of Pythagoras, with a 
Daily Evening Examination ; and in order to conduct it 
with effect, he adopted the following plan :--He assigned 
in a small book, for each of the virtues just mentioned, a 
page ruled with red ink, in seven columns, one for each 
day in the week ; these columns were crossed by thirteen 
horizontal lines, at the ing of each of which was 
the initial letter of one of the virtues. On this line, and 
in the appropriate column, he marked the violations 
committed during the day against that particular virtue. 
He paid strict attention for a whole week to each in suc- 
cession, leaving the others to take their chance. In case 
he succeeded during an entire week in keeping clear his 
line marked, for instance, ‘ Sobriety,’ he considered the 


habit of that virtue to have been sufficiently formed, and 
extended his attention to the next, with the view of ob- 


taining in the next week another line equally exempt 


from marks. In this manner he hoped to be enabled to 
make a course in thirteen weeks, and four courses in the 


year. 

This plan was continued for some time without any 
interruption. He was oe ey at first, to find that he 
had many more defects than he had imagined ; but he 
had soon the satisfaction to see them gradually diminish. 
After a little time, he made only one course during the 
year; later, one 7 | in many years; at last none, in 
consequence of the diversity and multiplicity of his avo- 
cations, journeys, &c., but he always carried his little 
book with him. The resolution of Order he found the 
most difficult of all others to observe ; for though prac- 
ticable as long as he was a journeyman printer, the mo- 
ment he became master, his time was no longer at his 
ae He found also, from early habits of disorder, 
and too much reliance on an excellent memory, extreme 
difficulty in keeping in proper arrangement his papers, 
books, &c.; for a time he almost despaired of ever ac- 
quiring punctuality, and very painfully experienced, even 
in his latter days, the disadvantages resulting from its 
want. Yet with all this, and though he did not attain 
the full perfection at which he aimed, his efforts rendered 
him better, and much happier, than he would have been 
had he never formed this plan. He states, for the infor- 
mation of posterity, that to it, with the assistance of God, 
he was mainly indebted for the constant happiness he 
enjoyed to the seventy-ninth year of his life. He attri- 
butes to his Sobriety his long and uninterrupted health ; 
to his Industry and Economy the independence which 
he early attained, and the acquisition not only of wealth 
but of knowledge, which enabled him to perform the 
duties of a citizen, and acquire the consideration 
which he enjoyed amongst the a characters of his 
day ; to his Sincerity and Justice the confidence and 
distinctions with which he had been honoured by his 
fellow-countrymen. In fine, to the union of these several 
virtues, however imperfectly attained, he was indebted 
for that equality of temper and good humour which ren- 
dered his company an object of delight even to the 
youngest. He ho therefore, that the process he has 
recommended, will be as rly, and he doubts not as 
successfully, applied by his descendants.” 


AN INCIDENT A LA CALEB BALDERSTONE, 
Some of our readers have doubtless perused “ Ste- 
phens’s Incidents of Travel in Egypt, &c.,” of which 
we lately published a cheap edition for popular use, 
but many others in all probability have not. The 
work is exceedingly amusing, both for the liveliness of 
the author’s style—he is an American—and the gra- 
phic accounts which he presents of eastern manners, 
and the remarkable places he visited.. The following 
scrap affords a tolerably fair specimen of his free-and- 
easy way of reciting his adventures in sailing up the 
Nile in quest of pyramids :— 

Returning from one of his excursions on the banks 
of the river, in company with two Englishmen, whose 
well-replenished boat he was so fortunate as to over- 
take, “ I was glad (he says) to get back to my rascally 
donkey. If a man were oppressed and borne down 
with mental anxiety, if he were mourning and melan- 
choly, either from the loss of a friend or an undigested 
dinner, I would engage tocure him. I would put him 
on a donkey without saddle or halter, and if he did 
not find himself by degrees drawn from the sense of 
his misery, and worked up into a towering passion, 
getting off and belabouring his brute with his stick, 
and forgetting every thing in this world but the obsti- 
nacy of the ass, and his own folly in omy oe Rag 
ride one, man is a more quiet animal] than I take 


to be. 

As I intended going the next day up the Cataracts 
with my companions, and ex to spend the day 
on board their boat, I had asked them to dine with me 
in the evening. After giving the invitation, I held a 
council with who told me that the thing was im- 
possible, and, with a prudence worthy of Caleb Balder- 
stone, expressed his wonder that I had not worked an 
invitation out of them. I told him, however, that the 
thing was settled, and dine with me they must. My 
housekeeping had never been very extravagant, 
maccaroni, rice, and fowl, had been my standing dishes, 
Paul was pertinacious in raising objections, but I told 
him peremptorily there was no escape ; that he must 
buy a cow ora camel, if necessary, and left him scratch- 
ing his head’ and one over the task before him. 

In the hurried business of the day, I had entirely 
forgotten my servant Paul and his perplexities. Once 
only, I remember, with a commen prudence, I 
tried to get my companions to expend some of their 
force upon dried dates and Nubian bread, which they 
as maliciously declined, that oes might do justice to 
me. Returning now, at the end of nine hours’ hard 
work, crossing rivers and rambling among ruins, the 

exercise, and the grating of my teeth at the 
stubborn movements of my donkey, gave me an ex- 
traordinary voracity ; and dinner—the all-important, 
never-to-be-forgotten business of the day, the delight 
alike of the ploughman and philosopher—dinner, with 
its uncertain began to press upon the most 
tender sensibilities of my nature. My companions 
felt the vibrations of the same chord, and with an 


unnecessary degree of circumstance talked of the effect 
of air and exercise in pe a appetite, and the 
lorious sati jon, after a day’s work, of sitting 
own to a. dinner. I had confidence in 


Paul’s zeal and ability, but I to have some mis- 
ivings. I felt a hungry devil within me, that roared as 
if he would never be satisfied. I looked at my com- 
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ions, and heard them talk; and as I followed their 

our with an hysteric laugh, I thought the genius 
of famine was at my heels in the shape of two hungry 
Englishmen. I trembled for Paul, but the first glimpse 
I caught of him reassured me. He sat on the deck of 
the boat, with his arms folded, coolly, though with an 
air of conscious importance, looking out forus. Slowly 
and with dignity he came to assist us from our cursed 
donkeys ; neither a smile nor frown was on his face, 
but there reigned an expression that you could not 
mistake. Reader, you have seen the countenance of 
agood man lighted up with the consciousness of Maving 
done a good action ; even so was Paul’s. I could 
in his face a consciousness of having acted well his 
part. One might almost have dined on it. It said, 
as plainly as face could speak, one, two, three, four, 
five courses and a dessert, or, as they say at the two- 
franc restaurants in Paris, ‘Quatre plats, une demi 
bouteille de vin, et pain a discrétion.’ 

In fact, the worthy butler of Ravenswood could not 
have stood in the hall of his master in the days of its 
glory, before thunder broke china and so butter- 
milk, with more sober and conscious dignity than did 
Paul stand on the deck of my boat to receive us. A 
load was removed from my heart. I knew that my 
credit was saved, and I led the way with a proud step 
to my Still I no questions, and made 
no a ies. I simply told.my companions we were 
in Paul's hands, and fe 0 with us as seemed to 
him good. Another board had been added to my table, 
and my towel had been washed and dried during the 
day, and now lay, clean and of a rather reddish white, 
doing the duty of atable-cloth. I noticed, too, tumblers, 
Imives and forks, and plates, which were strangers to 
me, but I said nothing ; we seated ourselves and waited, 
nor did we wait long ; soon we saw Paul coming towards 
us, staggering under the weight of his burden, the sa- 
voury odour of which preceded him. He entered, and 
laid before us an Irish stew. Reader, did you ever eat 
an Trish stew? Gracious Heaven! I shall never for- 
get that paragon of dishes; how often in the Desert, 
among the mountains of Sinai, in the Holy Land, ram- 
bling along the Valley of. Jehoshaphat, or on the shores 
of the Dead Sea—how often has that Irish stew risen 
before me to tease and tantalise me, and haunt me with 
the memoty of departed joys! The potato is a vegetable 
that does not grow in Egypt. I had not tasted one for 
more than a month, out of my 

priety at seeing ; but my peace, and 
= as haa and dignified as Paul himself. Without 
much ceremony, we threw ourselves with one accord 
upon the stew. I think 1 only do our party justice, 

ien I say that few of those famished gentlemen from 
whose emerald isle it takes its name, could have shown 
more affeetion for the national dish. For my own part, 
as I did not know what was coming next, if any thing, 
I felt loath to part with it. My companions were 
knowing ones, and seemed to be of the same way of 
thinking ; and without any consultation, all appeared to 
be hing the same end, to wit, the end of the stew. 
With the empty dish before him, demonstrative to Paul 
that so far we were perfectly satisfied with what he had 
done, that worthy purveyor came forward with an in- 
erease of dignity to change our plates. 1 now saw that 
something more was coming. I had suspected from 
the beginning that Paul was in the mutton line, and 
involuntarily murmured, ‘ This day a sheep has died ; 
and presently on came another cut of the murdered 
innocent, in cutlets, accompanied by fried potatoes. 
Then eame boiled wutton and boiled potatoes, and then 
roast mutton and roast potatoes, and then came a mae- 
earoni paté. I thought this was going to spoil the whole ; 
until this I had considered the dinner as something 
extraordinary and recherché. But. the macearoni, the 
thing of at least six days in the week, utterly discon- 
carted me. I tried to give Paul a wink to keep it back, 
but on he eame; if he had followed with a chicken, I 
verily believe I should have thrown it at hishead. But 
my friends were unflinching and ising. They 
were determined to stand by Paul to the last; and we: 


Paul wound us up 
es. 


mman'that did not like pancakes, or who could not eat 
i i And now, 
ts a man 
our long 
4 and.smoked. Our stomachs were full, and our 
were open, Talk of mutual sympathy, of con- 
genial spirits, of similarity of tastes, and all that ; ’tis 
the dinner which unlocks the heart ; you feel yourself 
sunratng Sopente the man that has dined with you. It 
was.in this happy spirit that we lay like warriors, rest- 
ding on our arms, and talked over the particulars of our 
battles. 


And now, all dignity put aside and all restraint 
nised acquaintances among the things at the tab 


came out, but it was like drawing teeth, we had 
beenon a regularforaging expedition among their stores. 
The ae with which he had made such a flourish 
were part of a very small stoek furnished them by a 
friend, as a luxury not to be had on the Nile; and 
instead of the acknowledgments which I expected to 
receive on account of my dinner, my friends congratu- 
lated me rather ironically upon possessing such a trea- 
sure of a steward. We sat together till a late hour; 
were grave, gay, laughing, and lachrymose, by turns ; 
and when we began to doze over our pipes, betook our- 
selves to slumber.” 


MACHINERY—A DIALOGUE.* 

In the month of October 1830, there was a great stir 
among the Beigian workmen. The streets of the city 
where I dwelt were crowded with them at leisure 
hours. They ran from spot to spot, gesticulated, and 
harangued incessantly. On one occasion, a large body 
of them assembled just under my window, by leaning 
over which I could not only recognise many of them 
individually, but could also hear distinetly all that was 
said among them. Their discourse interested me so 
mueh, that I think it worthy of preservation and 
repetition. 

A Cotton-Spinner—My friends, I tell you that all 
machines are abominable things. If we do not bring 
them to an end, they will soon bring us. The spinning 
machine which I manage does more work by itself 
than a hundred persons could. Only think what a 
lot of bread there would be here for poor workmen if 
it were not for such an invention ! 

A Stocking-Weaver.—There cannot be a doubt of 
that ; these machines are invented to enrich manufac- 
turers, and nobody thinks of the wrong which they 
do to the like of us. My master, who has twenty 
power-looms going, gives work enough to me; but if 
it were not for the machinery, my wife and my girls, 
and my beys too, might all be employed in the busi- 
ness. 

A Shoemaker.—They are even making shoes now by 
machinery. Save us! what will this poor world come 
to, and the poor folks in it! Shoemakers will soon 
oe find enough of work to keep themselves in 
old slippers. 

A inter.—There is perhaps no need of machines, 
my friend, to prove the truth of the proverb that 
“the shoemaker’s son is always worst shod.” But 
printers, my friends, will be worse off than any of you ; 
these steam-presses will by and bye take away our 


whole work. 
A Field-labourer —We who toil in the country are 
far more unfortunately placed. ing the whole 


winter we have no way of living but by thrashing 
grain to the farmers, and now here are new thrashing 
machines spreading like wildfire over the whole 


country. 

A Baker —Psha ! you have much reason, truly, to 
complain, when, during the whole summer, you can 
get as much work as you like. It is but in winter 
soak gen can suffer; but what do you think of us, who 
find ding hines and such like articles destroy- 
ing the value of our arms every day in the year, and 
taking away our bread ! 


plain of machines. Ah, machines were not such bad 
things when it ired men’s hands to make them, 
and when men got bread by the work. But now, what 
chines ! 

All the workmen.—Oh, it is horrible ; we can’t stand 
it much longer. 

The Printer—Ah! Bonhomme Richard,}+ you who 
are one of the very best workmen living, are not you 
of our opinion about these machines ? 

Richard (shaking his head).—No, agtiate Tam of 
an opinion. I t are 

uctive great good to the country, and even 
to the workmen therelves. 

All—Impossible ! you think as 

Richard.— You know well that I always a rv what 
I believe to be the truth. Listen to me, and you will 
soon think as I do in this matter. Don’t you [ad- 
dressing the printer], when you buy bread, like better 
to pay vepence for it than tenpence ? 

Printer —There is no doubt about that. 

Richard.—Then the kneading-machine, the thrash- 
ing-machine, the ploughing hine, and all sorts of 

machinery, are as useful to as they are to 
others, When you [addressing baker] find it 
SNe oe of cotton, you prefer 
eapaesee ‘or the article to paying half- 


The Baker —I riaturally do. 


* The above piece, which places in a simple and clear light 
the question of competition between manual and machinal 
labour, is translated from the Belgian Almanack for 1637. Many 
of the arguments have been repeatedly urged before, but as the 
operatives are yet far from having arrived at conviction on this 


important point, the truth cannot be the worse of reiteration. 


+ Bonhomme Richard, being translated, signifies Goodman Rich- 
ard. The name is familiarly used to designate a-sert of embie- 
tic chi the beau ideal of a good, worthy man, possessed 


> | of a deal of shrewd common sense. The Poor Richard of Frank- 
| lin gives a pretty correct illustration of the character. 


vantageous things to you. When you [to - 
labourer] want a ae of hose for Sunday, do you 
find it most pleasant to pay sixteen or eighteen pence 
for them, or to pay a couple of shillings or more? 
When you want an almanack to look at the months, 
whether do you like best to get it for threepence or 
labourer Ah, king ! Sure 

ie — ou are joking now 

enough I like the cheap war best. 

Richard.—Then the stecking-loom and the steam- 
press are advantageous to you. In short, all of you 
may see, when the point comes to undergo a little 
examination from you, that the machines of which 
you complain are useful to each of you individually ; 
and even if they could be shown to prejudice you a 
little in the exercise of your particular trades (which 
is not the case, however, as I shall yet prove to you), 
do they not in the aggregate procure you a host of 
comforts, which you could never have without them ? 
Suppose for a moment that each of you would gain 

ou richer, if you were obliged to pay dearer for eve! 
ale of life? No; assuredly a For, as one ‘of 
our writers says, “ Every diminution in expenditure is 
mt to an increase in gain.” 
If we examine the question with more care, you 
will see by and bye why machines mut Vo wentl to 
all the world. Listen. 

‘When any thing exists in sufficient quantity for 
consumption, the want or utility of it is not what fixes 
its value ; that depends on the amount of trouble and 
labour necessary to procure the article. Stones are 
articles in 2 am request, and yet they cost very little. 
Wood is a very necessary article, and yet wood, 
in the greater part of Belgium, is by no means ex- 
pensive, because the care and labour laid out on the 
raising of trees, and cutting down of them, are com- 
mnt trifling, and the land is not high in price. 

ron, too, is cheap, because easily extracted from the 
earth, and found in it in abundance. But gold, again, 
which is far less useful than iron, is very dear, and 
this is to be ascribed to the difficulty of discovering 
any great quantity of it in the earth, and of extracting 
it therefrom. The difficulty and trouble of production, 
my friends, fix the value upon every article; and if 
we could discover the means of producing, without 
trouble, all the things that are now or, we 
should have them cheap enough in the market. Now, 
machinery affords these very means, and by it alone 
are all the necessaries of life to be made cheap. 

A Workman.—But, Richard, when there were no 
machines, people were happier than they are now. 

Richard—Happier! Ah, my friends, this is no- 
thing but a too oft repeated falsehood. The lower 
classes, in icular, have little reason to regret the 
changes which time has effected. Formerly, they 
were slaves, dependents even for life on those above 
them, ill clad, ill fed, ill housed, exposed to destructive 
epidemics, often and in 
e respect, as is easily demonstrable from history, 
to which they have now no 
idea. The good old times were very bad times for the 


Put suppose that all machines were destroyed, and 
every -— brought back to the state of a former 
period. hat would be the result? We have nowa 
working population in Belgium of about twelve hundred 
thousand persons. This numberof workers, deprived of 
mills and all agricultural machinery, would be totally 
unable to cultivate the lands of the country. A great 

rtion of the soil would of necessit "Hie untilled, 
and in the first year a section of the population 
would die from s ne. No more arts, no more 
manufactures ; all the available human arms would 
be forced to till the earth, and, for the price of their 
toil, would barely raise enough of food to keep them- 
selves alive. 

A Workman.—Well, Richard, we believe what you 
pr ae far Bs, prs the necessity for ploughs and 
other agric machines. We should be famished 
without their aid in raising food. But this is not the 
case with other machines ; we should not die of hunger, 
if there was no printing machinery, no power-looms, 


no machines, and engines like these. 
i —You are in error. It is impossible that 
machinery can be useful in one department and de- 


structive in another. The same cause, in tlie same 
cireumstances, ought always to produce the same 
effects. But let us leave agriculture, then, as we find 
it at this day : it is plain that with its machines, moved 
by animals, wind, or water, it no lo: requires the 
labour of the whole population, and that the unoccu- 
pied individuals will occupy themselves in fabricating 
all the articles in request among a cultivated people. 
Sup that these workmen interdict the use of 
great diminution of the quanti uce would 
the first and | 
be deprived of a 
among them 
The would cause articles to rise to an exorbi- 
tant price. The workman would scarcely be able to 
purchase the article on which his own labour was 
expended ; but if he had even some little advan 


hers, a mere common purchaser, and the dearness 
would be felt by him as much as by the rest of the 
world. "Work, besides, would be executed in an in- 


\\ 


=. 


| 
| 
| laid in the maccaron até with as mueh vigour as i 
| | 
which were strangers to me, and thinking, too, that I 
stood on @ pinnacle, and, come what might, I eould 
not fall, sre the manner 
jm whieh Paul had us. The ice once broken, , 
my friends solved many of the mysteries, 7 
dhia, that, and the other, as part of their furniture 
lously, making it somewhat doubtful whether [ had With regard to this single article, he would be, as regards 
| furnished any thing for my own dinner, and I called in 
tioned; he hemmed, and hawed, and dodged about 
ut. I told him to make a clean heart of it, and then. 


ForT 


cr 
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of the disuse of machines would plainly be to make all 
articles and necessaries of life at once scarce, costly, and 


interrupting)—But what use is it to 
workmen that such a ~ of thi is ae good 
machinery, and that articles are produced cheap, > 
and in abundance, if that very machinery deprives 
workmen of employment, and prevents their having 
means to buy and enjoy either a= dear things! 

Another Workman. Ah ! yes, is well said. 
What say We complain of 
machines, because, while they make some rich, they 
throw others into the greatest misery, by taking from 
them their employment. 

‘ichard.— riends, it is not difficult to answer 
this assertion. I will prove to you that machines, the 
more they are multiplied, give only the greater chances 
of employment to workmen. Listen to this statement. 
We inhabit a city of twenty thousand inhabitants. 
Well ; suppose that the art of manufacturing woollen 
cloth was yet imperfect, and that this cloth (touching 
his coat) cost 60 francs (L.2, 10s.) the yard. How 
many people do you think there are in your city, rich 
enough, and extravagant enough, to buy cloth at 60 
franes per yard? Not above ten, I should imagine. 
Suppose, now, that a clever manufacturer invents a 
a which, by economising time, and enabling 
one man to do twice his vious work, permits 
the inventor to sell his cloth at 30franes. At this 
price, a hundred persons will be found to purchase the 
goods, in place of ten. Thus, you see, if an inven- 
tion diminishes the tt of manual labour by one- 
half, the consumption, on the other hand, is increased 
a> and fire times the ious number of workmen 

ill be employed. This is the certain consequence of 
the increased demand. If the manual labour suffers 
another diminution of one-half, through some new me- 
chanical invention, the manufacturer will sell his goods 
at 15 frances, and, at a fair enough computation, a 
thousand purchasers will now be found in the city. 
The consequence again is, that the number of workmen 
employed will be twenty-five times r than when 
the cloth sold at 60 francs. If by further inventions 
the price can still be decreased, the augmented con- 
sumption will eause the augmentation of the workmen 
to proceed in the same ratio. The consumption ean 
never fail under natural circumstances, for when the 
city is supplied, there are still ample markets elsewhere. 
e case is still more striking in the matter of 
printing. A few copyists long occupied the whole 
trade of multiplying books, and produced them at such 
prices as to throw an impassable barrier in the way of 
the spread of knowledge. The discovery of printing, 
though one of the most direct imaginable savings of 
manual labour, increased the workmen in the trade to a 
most wonderful extent. A printer does more work than 
two hundred copyists ; and if we add the press-makers, 
the type-founders, the ink-makers, the paper-makers, 
the booksellers, and various other classes of workmen 
—all dependent on this trade—we shall find that the 
employment of machinery in the manufacture of books, 
is and has been the means of giving work to thousands 
upon thousands, who would never have found it under 
the manual or copying system. 

Look at things which have taken place under your 
own eyes. Many can remember since all the cotton 
in Belgium was spun without machinery ; let them 
look at the trade now-a-days, and they will see that 
the numbers of workmen have vastly increased since 
the use of machinery, and that all of these men, in 
clothing, housing, and feeding, are much better off 
than the few engaged in the trade were formerly. 
These are facts, and the opponents of machinery 
should blush for making so senseless an outcry in the 
face of them. 


A Workman—But every thing should have its 
cana. Don’t you think machinery may be carried 

Richard.—There is but one natural limit to the 
multiplication of machinery, and that limit is the 
want of arms to-construct and it. 

The Printer —Yes ; but is there not inconvenience 
at the moment when machines are introduced! They 
do the work of many men, and throw these necessarily 
out of employment. The hundred copyists, for ex- 
ample, whose duty was taken up by one press ? 

Richa rd.—Even there, inconvenience is seldom 
felt. No new invention comes immediately into use ; 
it has to st le against prejudice and existing 
interests ; and, in short, before it operates fully on the 
manufacture with which it is connected, no one can 
sustain much injury. There were copyists a hundred 
years after the discovery of printing. Have we not 
seen how long hand-spinning struggled against ma- 
chine- spinning in our own day? In a thousand 
instances we see machinery not yet employed where 
it will certainly be in time. No, no; excepting in a 
few rare instances, old things and old ways receive 
ample warning of coming change, and it is only those 
who obstinately stand in its way that are pha e- by 
its irresistible impulse. 

Yes, my friends, machinery is so far from being an 
enemy to you, or to any one, that it is the great agent 
for insuring ease and comforts of every description to 
=. Low prices and abundance follow in its 

n 


The crowd now dispersed, reiterating this cry en- 
thusiastically. For my part, I was so struck by the 
good sense and prefer. Fe: of Richard Bonhomme, 
that I could not hel ning SY voice to swell his 
triumph, and bawled, as I my window, Ma- 
chines for ever ! 


THE HORTICULTURIST. 

WE have long been possessed with an indistinct sort 
of notion that we should write a sketch of those in- 
comprehensible beings, tulip and violet fanciers—per- 
sons who go half crazed about the cultivation of such 
things as heart’s-eases, roses, and ranunculuses, but 
we are luckily spared the pains of doing so: a Parisian 
author, Alphonse Karr, has hit them off toa tee. His 
sketch, entitled the Horticulturist, translated and pub- 
lished in that very clever serial (a new word for books 
coming out in parts or in a series), “ Pictures of the 
French drawn by Themselves,”* is well worthy of per- 
usal, as may be judged by the following extract :— 

“Certain tastes brighten and fill up so completely 
a man’s existence, that we can easily understand how 
all feel the want of a hobby to indulge according to 
their fancy. 

Thus, sometimes we see very superior men devote 
their lives to a few flowers, or a few insects, and not 
uncommonly to a single flower, or a single insect : an 
admirable instinct, or perhaps a wise philosophy, has 
taught them to present the least possible target to the 
shafts of fortune, contenting themselves with a humble 
ne and enjoying a simple happiness apart from the 

world. 


"The intensity and violence of a passion are not to 
be measured by its object. The horticulturists, who, 
like the bees, live among the flowers, have also, like 
them, a dangerous sting. The softer ions protect 
themselves by an outward ferocity, like rare planta- 
tions surrounded by briars and thistles, to preserve 
them from the encroachments of cattle. 

This reminds us how we became acquainted with 
the naturally bad disposition of sheep, which we had 
always ed as emblems of gentleness and kind- 
ness. ‘Sir,’ said a shepherd to us, as we walked side 
by side along the road to Epernay, ‘ there is no animal 
so wicked as the sheep : only look at mine ; they care 
no more for the pasture of that enclosed field than for 
this on the common, where they may range at will, 
and yet there they are in the field. oe must do it 
to have me taken up for trespassing,.and fined. Brrr 
—brrr—seize him there, Medor—brrr—. It is the 
black one yonder that is teazing my“dog : it takes a 
delight in irritating him. The malicious animal is 
trying to provoke the dog to worry him, knowing that 

en a dog kills a sheep, it is the poor shepherd who 

Here, boy. Medor! Medor! Down, sir, down. 
ind—fall back.’ 

A discussion once arose in the of theauthor 
of this sketch, concerning a stock, asserted to be blue, 
of which the blossoms were a most beautiful yellow ; 
and the writer’s life was actually put in jeopardy by 
his asking of what use it could possibly be to blue 
stocks to produce yellow flowers. 

It will be remembered with what enthusiasm tulips 
were cultivated all over Europe, particularly in France 
and in Holland, about thirty years ago. One root, the 
Semper A tus, was sold for 12,000 francs. An- 
other, the Yellow Crown, for 1123 francs, and a car- 
riage and two bay horses. A third, not very fine, the 
Viceroy, fetehed no less than the following articles in 
exchange :—Four tons of wheat, eight of rye, four 
oxen, eight pigs, twelve sheep, two casks of wine, four 
barrels of ay two firkins of butter, a thousand 
pounds’ weight of cheese, a bed, bedstead, and bedding, 
a chest of clothes, and a silver goblet. 

At that time it was quite usual to see in the news- 
papers such a paragraph as the following, under the 

ead of foreign news :—* AMstERDAM.—The Admiral 
Liefhers is flowering beautifully at M. Berghem’s.’ 

But to return to our story. Horticulturists took it 
into their heads one fine day, that yellow tulips were 
no longer beautiful, and were unworthy the admira- 
tion they had hitherto received ; that only tulips 
worth looking at, or cultivating, were those with 
white grounds. Henceforth, yellow tulips were to be 
banished, and their seeds scattered to the winds. Ama- 
teurs were not, however, undivided on the subject. 
Letters, pamphlets, songs, and even thick quartos, 
were written on the subject. The yellow-tulip party 
were called obstinate, prejudiced, illiterate, enemies 
to all improvement, and Jesuits ; while the partisans 
of white tulips were pronounced to be innovators, 
revolutionists, democrats, and sans-culottes. Friends 
quarrelled, husbands and wives separated, and i 
were disunited. 

As M. Miiller was one evening playing at dominoes 
with one of his oldest friends, tulips ced to be 
mentioned. M. Miiller was a yellow tulipist, while his 
friend sided with the reformed partisans of the white 
ones. The celebrated composer, Mehul, himself a 
distinguished amateur, had just gone over to the white 

rty. Being both well-bred men, M. Miiller and his 
riend spoke with the greatest moderation, and ap- 
peared to avoid, with extreme care, the most distant 
approach to a dispute. 


vs. 


The Peasant.—W ell, well, I now sce that, after 
Master Richard is in the right. Hurrah! Mocking? 
for ever ! 

Ali —Machines for ever ! 


* W. 8. Orr and Company, Amen Corner, London. 


‘ Nature,’ said M. Miiller, ‘as she has made nothing 
in vain, so has she produced nothing out of place. 
There is some beauty in every one of her productions. 
Why should amateurs rigidly exclude from their gar 
dens certain flowers ! re are, undoubtedly, some 
white tulips that I would willingly admit into my 
collection, were my garden large enough.’ 

* I, also, replied his friend, not wishing to be behind. 
in politeness and concessions, ‘ I am ready to allow 
that the , all yellow as it is, is a very pre- 

‘I do not condemn the Unique de Delphes, white as 
it is,’ said M. Miiller. 

‘ But itis not very white,’ observed the friend: ‘it. 
keeps, for three or four days, the yellow tint that dis- 
tinguishes it when its petals first open, and for this 
reason we do not esteem it much.’ 

*Yet it is the one of all your collection that I should 
prefer.’ 

The two friends were on these excellent terms when 
Madame Miiller left them to make tea. It would be 
difficult to ascertain by what imperceptible transitions. 
the discussion warmed into a serious quarrel, until 
insults wer hanged. It iscertain, that when Madame 
Miiller returned to the room, the table was overturned, 
the dominoes seattered over the carpet, while M. 
Miller and his friend, having seized each other by the 
hair, were engaged in a desperate struggle. 

It will be readily imagined with what feelings of 
shame the two antagonists were overwhelmed, after 
their anger had a little cooled. On the morrow, M. 
Miller wrote the following note to his friend :— 

‘Iam a brute, really worse than a bear. Pray receive 
my apologies, and for the sake of our old friendship let 


us forget this foolish affair. + wife of you to 
come and dine with us to-day. There will be a favou- 
rite dish of yours. Your friend, MULLER. 


aside for me a few of your beautiful white 

have reserved for them one of my best beds. I am 
articularly anxious for the Palamede andthe Agate 

Royale? Shortly after dispatching the above, he re- 

ceived the following answer :—‘I shall be with you at 

a quarter before five. You will permit me, my dear 

friend, to introduce to you a horticulturist who desi 

to see your magnificent tulips, especially your Tene- 

breuse, your Julvécourt, and your delicate Lisa’ 

Out of compliment to his friend, M. Miiller expressed 
his admiration for the whitest amongst the white tulips, 
while his friend was no less warm in his praise of the 
yellow specimens. However, this sudden. change could 
only proceed from generous feeling between the two 
friends. M. Walter’s concession away with the 
sentiment and impulse of the first moment ; M. Miiller’s 
did not long survive his momentary enthusiasm. The 
sage white tulips were not half so well tended and cared 
or as the yellow. The second year, M. Miiller thought 
they encumbered his garden; the third, they were 
placed near a waterspout, where they flowered badly ; 
and M.-Miiller, after showing his visitors his fine collec- 
tion of yellow tulips, in all their brillianey and splendour 
of full bloom, would say, ‘These are the only samples 
of white tulips we keep: they were given to me by. my 
friend Walter, and I prize them highly for his sake.’ 
And when, ten minutes afterwards, he added, ‘ I am at 
a loss to understand why horticulturists cultivate white 
tulips,’ no wonder that M. Miiller’s vigitors 
with him. 

There were, in the reign of Louis XIV., only four 
sorts of roses known. At the present day, the reascn- 
able hortieulturists—those who are not so blinded 
their love of new discoveries as to give five or six dif- 
ferent names to the same plant—reckon forty different 
species, aud more than eighteen hundred varieties. 

Certain amateurs, led astray by the ambition of being 
the exclusive possessors of a particular variety, seek for 
defects in roses with as much eagerness as others would 
look for beauties. If a rose be but rare, that is beauty 
sufficient ; and it is prized on that account, more than 
those rich in form, colour, or perfume. Rose-fanciers 
have been seeking, these last fifty years, for a green, 
blue, or black rose, and for the double-capuchin rose. 

Madame de Genlis, who pretends to have originated 
the moss-rose, gives in one of her works a receipt to 
procure a green and a black rose ; the process, which 
is exceedingly simple, is only to graft a rose on a cassia 
or a holly tree. We have tried on both; the holly pro- 
duced its green and prickly leaves, and the cassia bore 
its accustemed fruit. 

Every year, towards the end of May, a never-failing 
report goes the round of the newspapers that the double- 
capuchin rose is at last discovered. We have journeyed 
far and wide to see it, but till now we have neither 
found it double nor capuchin. To produce the blue rose, 
horticulturists have filled every nook of their gardens 
with every description of blue flower, in the vam hope 
that the bees, by carrying the pollen from their stamina 
to a rose-tree, might give birth to the wished-for flower. 
We have on this subject an idea of our own, which we 
shall put in practice some one of these days. The roses 
designated by the blackest names, such as the ‘ Negress,’ 
the ‘ Ourika,’ &c., are all violet. 

Amateurs are constantly on the watch to observe the 
most minute differences. One rose is remarkable for 
its stem, another for its thorns, This is precious on 
account of its total want of beauty ; that is admired in 
consequence of its having no perfume ; and another 
would not be nearly so valuable, did it not possess an 
odour peculiarly disagreeable, In fact, the more extra- 


P.S.—Will you oblige me, my dear friend, by posing 
tulips? 


ordinary they are, and the farther removed from what: 


| 
\ 
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all the world can have, the more highly they are 
the man who could a rose which 
wou me a vine, that he might make wine from 
his roses‘! We have seen a rose-bush which the happy 
r trium tly assured us had not flowered for 
ve ears. Lucky man ! but still more lucky would he 
bb if your would bear no leaves!” 


liquors. If there be no reason for it, thou shalt not touch 
any liquor with thy lips, thou shalt not bring it to thy 
nose to smell at, nor shalt thou sit in a tavern, or together 
with people who drink spirits. 

There was once a certain Yew-po-han, who, by break- 
ing this law, violated also all others, and committed the 
thirty-six sins; you can see by this that it is no small 
sin to drink wine (strong drink). There is a particula- 
department in hell filled with mire and dirt for the transr 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

Wr are glad to find from Messrs Love and Barton’s lately 
published work, “ Manchester as it is,” that in that 
flourishing and improving town, a School of Design was 
planted with success in 1838, and promises to be well 
supported. “The objects of the society are to give in- 
struction to students, by means of competent masters, in 
design—including ornamental drawing, flower-drawing, 
drawing the human figure, perspective, geometry, civil 
engineering, architecture, modelling, light, shade, and 
colour, pattern-drawing for calico printing, fancy weaving, 
&c. ; delivery of lectures on painting, sculpture, anatomy, 
ry, botany, &c. ; the formation of a museum for the 
exhibition of casts, models, paintings, designs, mechanical 
inventions, and other works of art; and of a library of 
booka and engravings. Persons who pay L.10, or sub- 
scribe L.1 per annum, have free access for them- 
selves ; and persons paying L.20 or upwards, or subscrib- 
L.2 per annum, have free access for themselves and 
the members of their families (except males above 
twenty years of age), to the drawing-school, library, 
museum, meetings, exhibitions, and all other public parts 
of the Institution, subject to the regulations of the coun- 
cil. The following is an extract from the first report of 
the Institution, published in February 1839 :—‘ The 
school was opened on the Ist of October last, and thirty- 
six pupils have been admitted, consisting of 12 Pattern 
Designers, 9 Artists, 5 Architects, 1 Engineer, 1 Glass 
‘Stainer, 1 Coach Painter, 1 Cabinet Maker, 1 Printer, 5 
Miscellaneous wy 36 total, attending chiefly in 
the evening, regularly. Of these students, 12 are quali- 
fied to draw from the round, either statues or busts ; 13 
are good copyists ; and 11 are elementary students ; and. 
the Council have every reason to be satisfied with the 
eral progress of the pupils.’ The receipts up to the 

af were 9; Mr Bell is the master.” 


TEMPERANCE A THING OF OLD DATE. 
Kine Louis IX. (named St Louis) mixed his wine with 
water, by measure, according to the strength of it, and 
what it would bear. “He once asked me,” says the Lord 
of Joinville, when at Cyprus, “ why I did not mix water 
with my wine.” I answered, what the Ly ag and 

had told me, that “I had a large head, and a 
cold stomach, which would not bear it.” But the good 
king replied, that “they had deceived me, and advised 
me to add water; for that, if I did not learn to do so 
when young, and was to attempt it in the decline of life, 
the gout, and other disorders which I might have in my 
stomach, would greatly increase; or, perhaps, by drinking 
pure wine in old age, I should uently intoxicate my- 
self; and that it was a beastly thing for an honoural 
man to make himself drunk.”— Memoirs of Lord de Join- 
ville, written in the thirteenth century. 

Touching the harm which cometh from the excess of 
meat and drink, I observe that the excess thereof hath 
so far alienated the-affections of our countrymen from 
the ancient English worth and valour, that if you compare 
them which now live, with those who died forty years 
ago, you would not believe that they are of the same off- 
spring. To the efid that no man (who hath coin, and is 
addicted to the vanity thereof) may be abridged of his 
humour, alehouses are so plentiful at this day, that al- 
most the one-half of every town is nothing but alehouses 
(to omit those which are in hamlets, and upon commons 
and other unnecessary places). Great pity it is that our 
worthy justices of the peace will not root out a great part 
of them, considering how many sweet, hopeful, and vir- 
tuous young gentlemen, and others, have spilt their whole 
estates, and shipwrecked their best fortunes, upon the 
rocks of drunkenness, and brought themselves to un- 
timely deaths. (It hath been a cause of mine own utter 
impoverishment, and brought so great a mass of miseries 
and disgraces upon myself, that if the mercies of God had 
not wonderfully preserved me, I had undoubtedly perished 
therein). Yet if one or two honest poor men, which have 
no trade, were permitted to sell ale and beer, and sworn 
to sell the same according to the statute, this were 
very well. The abundance of pot-companions would 
decrease, drink would not be so strong to betray the 
weakness of men’s brains, the price of corn would be 
abated, and the plenty thereof would abound; sins would 
be more weakened, God better served, and our common- 
wealth Ap and little) would recover her ancient 
lustre. 
they can procure money to pay for their licences, are 


C Ith i r the benefit of the 


The Fifth Law.—Thou shalt not drink strong liquors. 
COMMENTARY. 
This law commands us not to drink any intoxicating 
. There are | in the hy 
countries, as liquors e of sugar-cane, of grapes, an 
of many other poverte in this country — it is the 
1 custom to make a liquor rice—of all 
oe shalt not drink ; with this exception, when 
sick, and nothing else can restore thy health, 
known by all that thou drink strong 


of this law, and they will be born again as stupid 
and — wanting wisdom and intelli There 
are bewildering demons pAualieentadie, but spirits 
disorder the mind more than any poison. The Scripture 
moveth us, therefore, to drink melted copper, sooner 
than to violate this law and drink spirits. Ah, how 
chism of t mans, or, the Laws Regulations of 
i of Buddha, in China. 


A TYNESIDE ANECDOTE. 
Upon the occasion of the visit paid by the allied sove- 
reigns of Russia and Prussia to London, after the over- 
throw of the man to whom they had so long cringed, a 
distinguished individual, in the suite of the Emperor 
Alexander, proceeded to the north of England, for the 
purpose of having ocular proof of the subterranean won- 
ders of the far-famed collieries of the Tyne. Being pro- 
vided with letters to the head viewer of the Wallsend 
colliery, a gentleman of the name of Buddle, who had 
instructions to take the necessary measures to ensure 
the prince's object being safely and satisfactorily accom- 
plished, the illustrious stranger was conducted to the 
residence of the viewer, situated in the immediate vicinity 
of the principal pit. Before descending to the coal seams 


in the bowels of the earth, it is necessary to throw off | m, 


every article of usual dress, and to put on, instead, the 
attire worn by the pitmen or miners, consisting of thick 
flannel trousers and jacket. This metamorphosis the 
Russian prince underwent, and casting aside his glitter- 
ing uniform and orders, he appeared in the uncouth and 
soiled garments of a common collier. In this garb he 
was escorted to the mouth of the pit, down which he was 
to be lowered, followed by a considerable number of the 
sooty denizens of the place. 

It will be known to almost all of our readers, that pits 
are round holes, of about ten feet in diameter, sunk into 
the earth to the depth in some cases of three hundred 
fathoms, nearly one-third of a mile, and divided by a 
wooden partition the whole way down, so as to form two 
shafts. The mode of descending a shaft is either by 
entering a large basket used for hauling up the coals, or 
by putting one leg through a large iron hook at the end 
of the rope, and clinging by the hands to the chain to 
which it isappended. The latter mode, contrary to what 
might be imagined, is the best and safest, and for this 
reason, that the basket is liable to catch the sides of the 
pit, and be thus turned upside down. Each person is 
provided with a short stick to keep himself from grazing 
the black and dripping walls as he proceeds downwards, 
and the rapidity of the descent is such as to render this 
precaution highly expedient. Toa person who views this 
dark hole, and the rough apparatus for a dive down it, 
for the first time, nothing can be perhaps more frightful ; 
and when, to the contemplation of the actual horrors, is 
added the recollection of all the disasters of which pits 
have been so uently the scene, the whole is doubtless 
sufficient to appal a very stout heart. So much so indeed 
is this the case, that hundreds of the inhabitants of the 
coal districts, with that daily exhibition before them 
which renders the mind careless and indifferent to danger, 
have never summoned up the requisite quantity of cou- 
rage to encounter the perils of a coal mine, or if piqued 
by shame or curiosity to advance to the in of the 
gloomy cavern, and cast an eye down its grim jaws, they 
have recoiled with a shudder from prosecuting their de- 
sign of entering. 

The pit to which the Russian magnate was led at 
Wallsend, was one of the deepest and narrowest on the 
Tyne. It was at that period in the full enjoyment of its 
fame as sending up the finest coals in the world, and 
offered certainly good cause of astonishment, that out of 
such a small black hole an individual was reaping an 
income of L.50,000 a-year. On this account the Walls- 
end colliery was generally visited by the curious, although 
the mode of working the mine was not at all different 
from the one adopted in all the other collieries. What 
idea the prince had formed in his own mind of a coal-pit, 
it is impossible to say, but it is to be presumed that he 
had either thought little about the matter, or been very 
wrongly informed upon the subject. When Mr Buddle, 
the viewer, conducted him up the ladder leading to the 
platform of the pit mouth, and introduced him to the 
scene of operations, he stopped suddenly short, and asked 
with alarm whether that was really the place to which 
he had been recommended to come. Upon being assured 
that such was actually the case, he went forward to the 
very edge of the pit, at sight of which, however, he stepped 
precipitately back, and holding up his hands, exclaimed 
in French, * Ah! my God, it is the mouth of hell !— 
none but a madman would venture into it!” Upon 
uttering these words, he hastily retreated, and, slippi 
out of his flannels as quickly as he could, again 
his splendid uniform of a Russian general, and soon left 
the Wallsend colliery far behind him. 

The person who thus yed so infirm a or 
a mind so easily cowed at sight of an 
was one upon whose impulses for good or bad it pleases 
providence at this present moment to rest the destinies 


of a large of the whole human race, It was 
Nicholas the Autocrat of all the Russias. 


A WITTY AUCTIONEER AND AN OLD CLOCK, 
Tux Christian of Boston publishes, with just 
commendation, the annexed speech of an auctioneer un- 
named, who had the selling of the clock of the “ old 
brick meeting-house” in Boston. To be sure, the Courier 
of that city throws some doubt upon the authenticity of 
this speech, in which case we have only to apply the 
Italian saying, Si non e vero e ben trovato. 

“ The clock which for many years hung in the interior 
of the ‘ old brick meeting-house’ in this city, after various 
fortunes, lately fell into the hands of the auctioneer. At 
the time of the sale, the auctioneer actually delivered 
the following speech, which we have been permitted to 
publish. e venture to affirm, that a more appropriate 
and witty speech never fell from the lips of the most 
celebrated orators at vendues 


at 

* Here is the relic of the early days of our country's 
annals, a remnant saved ; antique of its kind, and vene- 
rable for every association connected with its history— 
the old church clock—bearing a mark of patriarch 
longevity in the date, that it one hundred and 
eighteen years of age. Yet, while it has ticked and 
struck off the thousands and tens of thousands who have 
looked on its calm face into eternity, it is still in good 
time, and going! going! Though its existence was be- 
= in the land of kings, moved by the spirit of our pious 

hers, it followed them to the land of pilgrims, and was 
consecrated to serve in the house of God, whom they 
came hither to worship as the children of his kingdom, 
and not as spiritual slaves to earthly despotism. This 
sober, ever-going clock came over in the days of caution 
and sanity. It came when a sea voyage was a serious 
thing, and religion a serious thing, and a church clock a 
serious thing. It counted the moments, while the mi- 
nister of God was preaching, and his hearers listening, of 
eternity. It echoed his text, “ Take heed how ye hear.” 
Then was there real clockwork and order in men’s minds 
and principles. Vanity did not then stare this venerable 
tor in the face, and study the while how to display 
its plumage. Avarice did not dare, under its measured 
“ click,” to be planning in the temple how to lay up goods 
for many years. Nor was pride then puffed y ay the 
breath of its own nostrils, while this minute-h was 
showing its duration cut shorter at the beat of every 
pulse. Now, who will let this venerable memento of 
those days be desecrated ? Who will not wish to possess 
himself of it, as a relic of the age of simplicity and godly 
sincerity? Look at its aged but unwrinkled face. It is 
calm: for it has not to answer for the sermons it has 
heard. Look at it, ye Capen sons of New-England ! 
Do ye not seem to see the shade go back on the dial- 
plate to the days of your fathers, and to hear the voices 
of those aged servants of God, who went from their 
preaching to their reward? I would speak more, but 
the hour is come. To whom shall it be sold ??"—New 
York Mirror. 


THEMISTOCLES AND THE LACEDZMONIAN FLEET. 

Themistocles, the leader of the Athenian armies, was 
a great soldier, but not a conscientious man. From an 
undue love of his own country, he was anxious to ruin its 
neighbour and rival, the state of Lacedwmon. One day, 
ina — assembly, he informed the Athenians that he 
had formed a design for raising them permanently above 
the onians, but he could not communicate it to 
them, becausé its success required that it should be car- 
ried on with the greatest secrecy. He desired them to 
appoint a — to whom he might explain the design, 
and who should judge whether they were to allow it to 
be executed. For this ee they unanimously pitched 
upon Aristides, the individual of their number in whose 
honesty and prudence they had the greatest confidence. 
Themistocles then took Aristides aside, and told him that 
the design he had conceived was to burn the fleet belong- 
ing to Lacedemon and the rest of the Grecian states, 
which then lay in a neighbouring port. By this means, 
he said, Athens could not fail to become the undisputed 
mistress of all Greece. Aristides now returned to the 
assembly, and merely told them that nothing could be 
more advantageous for the interests of Athens than the 
scheme of Themistocles, but that nothing could be more 

just. The people immediately, without hearing an- 
other word, ordained that Themistocles should desist 
from his project. 

Rollin, the historian, says of this decree of the Athe- 
nians :—* I do not know whether all history can afford 
us a fact more worthy of admiration. It is not a com- 
jx | of philosophers (to whom it costs nothing to esta- 

fine maxims of morality) who determine on this 
occasion that the consideration of profit and advantage 
—r never to prevail in preference to what is honest 
just. It is an entire people, who are highly interested 
in the proposal made to them, who are convinced that it 
is of the greatest importance to the welfare ofthe state, 
and who, nevertheless, it with unanimous consent, 
and without a moment's hesitation, and that for this only 
reason, that it is contrary to justice.” 
AN IMPROVEMENT IN HUSBANDRY. 

On the farm of Shireff, at Barnyards, near Beauly, in 
Inverness-shire, is a machine for making holes to d t 
bone dust, instead of sowing it broadside along the drills, 
in the usual way. This economises the bone so steadily 
and effectually, that Mr Shireff says he can raise as 
a crop on ten bushels of bone dust as he would have in 
the ordinary way with twenty bushels an acre. The 
machine is simple and cheap, and seems to work admir- 
ably. It is drawn by a horse, two women following 
putting in bones with their hands, other two following 
putting in the turnip-seed, and two more follow covering 
up the holes, The turnip-roller then comes, with the 
coulters out, and the drills are levelled in the usual way. 
Eight acres of turnips are sown in a day with the above 
six women, a man, and a horse.— Newspaper paragraph. 


Epinsvuronu: Printed and Published by W. and R. Cuampers, 
19, Waterloo Place.—Agents, W. 8. Onr, London; G. Youne, 
Dublin; J. Macieop, Glasgow; and sold by all booksellers. 
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; permitted to keep tippling houses, and sell their liquor 
at what rates they please. So that, in my judgment (and 
; I have cause to know more in this than is for my credit), 
a, there is no commodity of this kingdom sold, wherein more 
é extortion is used (to the inexplicable detriment of the 
Certain Observations the estate of the 


